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PREFACE 

This course of Object Lessons for use in Infant Schools 
is designed as an easy stepping-stone to the author's more 
advanced course for use in the Senior departments ; and 
is the natural outcome of the widely - extended favour 
with which the two preceding series of books have been 
received in the educational world. 

In view of the recent changes in the Code, which have 
set up new relations between the school, H.M. Inspector, 
and the Education Department, and affect the everyday 
life of both teachers and scholars, it has been deemed 
advisable, after consultation with several Infant Teachers, to 
arrange the course in four stages. Under the old regime 
the Infant School seemed to naturally resolve itself into 
three divisions. It is now thought that, under the new 
conditions, a course of lessons laid down in four stages 
will be welcomed by most teachers, as giving them a stage 
at their discretion, to provide for the more rapid class- 
promotions which will henceforth take place. 

The Departmental Circular on Object Teaching recently 
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issued to H.M. Inspectors comments thus : — " Object teaching 
leads the scholar to acquire knowledge by observation and experi- 
ment, and no instruction is properly so called wiless an Object 
is presented to the learner so that the addition to his knowledge 
may be made through the senses. Junior teachers have not 
unfrequently given lessons befoi'e H.M, Inspectors, which were 
wrongly described as Object Lessons, because in dealing with the 
topic selected, no suitable appeal was made to the eye of tJie 
scholar. However well the lesson rmy be illustrated by diagrams, 
pictures, models, or lantern-slides, if the children have no oppor- 
tunity of handling and watching the actual object ivhich is being 
dealt with, the teacher will be giving an Information Lesson 
rather than an Object Lesson,'^ 

These were the author's guiding principles in designing 
the former volumes, and they have been steadily kept in 
view diu^ing the preparation of this series for the younger 
children. From the very earliest lessons, the eye, the 
hand, and the senses of taste and smell, are all brought 
into requisition by the children while dealing with the 
objects before them; and thus, to quote again from the 
Circular, " Hie imparting of mere infmmation becomes 
altogether secondary to tJie cultivation of the faculty of 
observation" 

The same official document- lavs much stress on the 
value of black-board illustration. " Teaclwrs," it says," shall 
frequently illustrate details of the lesson by black-board draw- 
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ings. Children who are jaded in five minutes by a lecture, mil 
he open-eyed and receptive foi' half an hour while tJie teacher 
draws as well as talks,^^ It is with this principle in view 
that the lessons have been illustrated with just such 
pictures as will readily lend themselves to reproduction 
on the black-board. 

Another very important point, touched upon in the 
Circular, has not been lost sight of during the compilation 
of these lessons. It says : " The attempt to teach the 
children to he accurate in observation cannot he separated from 
the need of making them accurate in desmption.''^ 

Hence all the lessons have been written in full, no 
single step being left unexplained. This of course will 
also be a great assistance to the young teacher herself. 

Lastly, " There are^^ says the Circular, " other important 
uses of good Object Teaching, It mxikes the lives of the children 
more happy and interesting by opening up an easily accessible 
and attractive field for the exercise of brain, hand, and eye. It 
gives the children an opportunity of learning tlie simplest 
natural facts, and directs their attention to external objects, 
making their education less bookish. It further develops a love 
of Nature and an interest in living things, and cmrects the 
tendency which exists in many children to destructiveness and 
thoughtless unkindness to animals, and shows the ignorance and 
cruelty of such conduct. The value of the services which many 
animUls render to man should be dwelt upon, and the importance 
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of kindly treating them and preserving them should he pointed 
out:' 

In dealing with the animal world, the writer has made 
these humanising truths a special feature of the lesson, 
not only in this series, but also in the books for the older 
children. The children from the first are led to take a 
kindly interest in the animals around them. Wherever 
possible, they are encouraged by the teacher to bring 
some pet animal to school for the lesson, and every lesson 
tends to strengthen in them the thought that it is their 
duty to protect these dumb creatures. 
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STAGE I 

GIVING EAELY IMPEESSIONS— THROUGH 

THE EYE 

(A) LESSONS ON FOEM 

Lesson I 
LINES— STRAIGHT, BENT, AND CROOKED 

I. Straight Lines 

This, the first lesson on ^^f(yrm,^^ is intended to teach the shape 
of simple lines. The children should be provided with dates, 
pencils, and rulers, and the teacher might proceed in some such 
way as this : — 

Bring two of the children to the front, and instruct them to 
stretch between them the two ends of a piece of string, while the 
rest look on. That done, before attempting to elicit anything 
from the class, have the string held so that it hangs loosely, and 
then commence as follows : — 




"Now, children, I want you all to think about this 
string. Fred and Willie changed the shape of the string 
as they held it. 
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'* Pull it tight once more. Now I will take my ruler, 



and draw a line on the board, just like this tight string. 
" What can you tell me about this line 1 " " It is 

straight." 

" Quite right. Then what can you tell me about the 

ruler 1 " " The ruler is straight too." 

" Now what sort of line does the string make when it 
is stretched out?" "It makes a straight line." 

"Quite right, again. Now try and tell me all the 
things you can see that have straight lines." 

In this way lead the children to name their pencils and 
rulerSy the lines of the flooring, the edges of their slates ami 
desks, the window-frames and doors, etc, 

"Now I want you to take your slates, pencils, and 
rulers, and draw some straight lines for me." 

The child's natural love of imitation is always fumed to 
good account by tJie successful teacher ; and even at this early 
stage the little ones will take a delight in doing what they 
see their teacher do. It is needless to say that perfection is not 
the thing to he sought for in these exercises. Their purpose is 
to afford an outlet for the child's restless activity, by giving him 
from time to time something to do, and so to stimulate and 
maintain attention without effort through the lesson. 



11. Bent Lines 

When sufficient time has been given to this, have the pencils 
put down ; let the two children hold the string loosely in front 
of the class as before, and proceed as follows : — 

"Let us have another look at the string. Does it 
make a straight line now V " No ; it is not straight 
now." 

" Quite right ; it is not straight. See, here is one of 
your rulers. We know the ruler is straight, because we 
draw straight lines with it." 
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Teacher lends it, "Look at tlie ruler now. Is it 
straight 1 " " No ; it is not straight now." 

" What have I done to it ? " " You have bent it." 

" Yes ; the ruler is bent. It looks like the string, as 
we saw it just now." 

Draw a curved line on the hoard with the chalk, and 
call the attention of the children to it. 

" Here, you see, is a line, not straight like your pencil, 

but just like the bent ruler, and the string when it 

hangs loosely. What kind of line shall we call it ? " 

" Call it a bent line." 

" Yes ; we may call it a bent line now. By and by 
we will learn a better name. 

" Now try and think of some things that have bent 
lines like this." 

Lead the children to name cups, plates, saucers, half-pennies, 
and pennies, and any common things with curved edges ; and 
lastly let them try, as before, to copy one or two such lines on 
their own slates, 

III. Crooked Lines 

"Now look at this piece of wire. Is it straight like 

your pencils ? " " No ; it is not straight." 

" Is it bent, like the edge of the saucer 1 " " No." 

" You are right. It is not bent in the same way as the 

string and the ruler were bent. We say that the wire is 

crooked. 

" See, I will draw a crooked line on the board. It is 
very easy to draw a crooked line." 

The teacher should now lead the children, as "before, to 
name things that have crooked edges, after which she may 
keep up the interest of the class by drawing lines on the board, 
and calling upon the children to name them, and copy them on 
their slates ; and, if time permit, she m^y have similar lines 
drawn at her dictation. 
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Lesson II 

MORE ABOUT LINES 

The purpose of this lesson is to teach the position of lines, in 
a very simple way, wUhout troubling the children at this early 
stage with such distinctions as perpendicular, vertical, horizontal, 
and oblique — terms which will come naturally later on, 

I. Standing-up Lines 

Commence by standing one of the boys in front of the class. 
"Now, children, look at Harry Smith. What is he 
doing ? " " He is Standing up." 

" Look at my ruler. What is that doing ? " 
"The ruler is standing up too." 

" I will draw a line on the board. What can you 
tell me about this line 1 " " The line is Standing 
up." 

" Yes ; we may call it a standing-up line. 
" I drew the line with my ruler. What kind of 
line is it 1 " " It is a straight line." 

" Quite right. We may call it a straight standings 

up line. 

" Suppose you look round the room, and point out to 

me all the things that have straight standing-up lines." 

In this way the children may be led to name the upright edges 
of the walls, door-ways, mndow-frames, cupboards, maps, and 
pictures, the table-legs, teacher's desk, etc. 

"Now take your slates, pencils, and rulers, and draw 
some straight standing-up lines for me." 

II. Lying-down Lines 

"We will leave the standing-up lines. I want you 
now to tell me what you do when you go to bed. Do you 
stand up then 1 " " No, we lie down in bed." 
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"Yes, you do. Now look at my ruler while I place 
it on the table. 

" What is the ruler doing]" "The ruler is lying down." 
"Watch, while I draw a straight line on the board. 



What can you tell me about this line ? " " It is lying 

down." 

" So it is. We may call it a Ijring-down line. 
" See, if I stretch the piece of string between my hands, 
I make a straight line. What kind of line is it 1 " " It is 

a straight lying-down line." 

" Take your rulers and hold them in front of you, 
first standing up, then lying dowfi. 

" Very good. Now you may name all the things in 

the room that have lying-down lines." 

Uie children will readily point out the seams in the flooring, 
and the horizontal edges of table, desks, doors, walls, and 
window-frames ; the tops and bottoms of maps and pictures, and 
so on; after which they may be set to work, as before, to draw 
similar lines on their own slates, 

III. Leaning Lines 

Place the ruler in a slanting position against the wall, and 
call attention to it, 

" Is the ruler standing up as Harry Smith stood 1 " 
" No, it is not standing up." 

" Is it lying down ? " " No, it is not lying down." 

" You are quite right. It is not standing 
up, and it is not lying down. It is leaning 
against the wall." 

Teacher draws a straight line on the board to 
represent the ruler, 

" Look at this line. It is not a standing- 
up line, and it is not a lying-down line. 
What may we say about it ? It is a leaning line ; or 
we may call it a slanting line." 
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The children alwuld next he led to point out similar lines, 
as before, and tJien, as a further exercise, to draw staruling-up, 
lying^down, and slanting lines on their slates, to the teacher^ s 
order. 



Lesson III 
THE SQUARE AND OBLONG 

I. The Square 

Teacher commences hy drawing an upright line mi the 
hoard, 

" Who can tell me what we call this line 1 Well, 

Mary ? " "A Straight standing-up line." 

" Quite right ; and what shall we call this one ? " "A 

straight Ijring-down line." 

"Now look at the two lines. They join together, and 
make a COmer. Look round the room and see if you 
can find any corners like this one. 

" Suppose, now, I draw a standing-up line at the other 
end of the lying-down line. How many corners have I 
made now 1 " " Two corners." 

Without telling what sJie is doing, the teacJier will inake all 
the lines tJie same length, and tJien proceed to join the ends of 
the upright ones, 

"What kind of line is this one which I have just 

drawn ? " "A Ijring-down line." 

" How many corners have I made now ? " " Four 

comers." 



" How many lines are there ? " " Four lines." 

" What kind of lines are they 1 " " Two standing-up 

lines, and two lying down lines." 

" Now look again at the four corners. What can you 
tell me about them 1 " " They are all alike." 

" Quite right. They are all alike. We call them 
square corners, because they are all alike." 

Have a square sheet of drawing-paper p'epared beforehand 
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of exactly the same size, and pin it on the hoard to cover the 
figure which has been dramn. 

" How many corners has this sheet of paper 1 " " PoUT 

comers." 

"What kind of corners are they?" '* Square 

comers." 

" How many sides has it 1 " " Four sides." 

" What kind of sides are they 1 " " Two standing-up 
sides, and two lying-down sides." 

"Now you shall all make some square corners for 
yourselves." 

Teaclier instructs them to take their kirulergarten sticks and 
peas and do as site does. Let them lay their sticks side by 
side. JVTiQ^t do they notice? The sticks are all the same 
length. 

The teacher proceeds to fix a pea at each end of one of tJie 
sticks ; tlie children do the same with theirs. 

"This shall be our lying-down line, like the one we 
drew on the board. 

" Now we will fix a standing-up stick at each end of 
this one. How many corners have we made ? " " Two 
corners." 

" What kind of corners are they ? " " Square 

corners." 

" Let us next fix a pea at each end of another stick, 
and join the ends to the tops of the standing-up sticks. 

"Our four sticks have made ^^ ^ ^ ^ 

four comers, just like the four vJ \J 

corners I drew on the board. | 

" What do you know about these 
corners ? " " They are all alike ; 

they are square comers." 

" What do you know about the 
sticks % " " They are all the same 

length." 

"Now look again at our sheet of paper on the board. 

You will see that it has four Square comers, and four 
sides all the same length. We call it a s(vua.T^ " 
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II. The Oblong 

"Take your slates out, and look at them. How many 
corners has the slate ? " " Pour COmers." 

" What kind of corners are they ? " " Square 

comers." 

" How many sides has it ? " " Pour sideS." 

"Are they all the same length, like the sides of the 
square 1 " " No ; there are two long sides and two short 
ones." 

Fin upon the board an oblong sheet of paper, side by side 
with the square. Let the short sides be tJie same length as the 
sides of the square. Place it with tlie short sides horizontal. 

"This sheet of paper, you see, is like your slate. It 

has four square corners. It has two long sides and 
two short sides. We call it an oblong." 

The difference between the two figures may be made very 
striking if one is fixed over the other. 

Let the children name all the things tliey can see, which are 
square or oblong in slmpe ; and if time permit let them try and 
draw these figures on their slates. 



Lesson IV 
CURVED LINES 

I. Curved Lines 

Commence by drawing some straight, curved, and crooked 
lines on the black-board, and proceed as follows : — 

" I want you to look at these lines, children. What 
do we call this one ? " "A Straight line." 

" How did I draw it ? " " With the straight ruler." 
" Is this a straight line 1 " " No ; it is a crooked 

line." 

" What kind of line do we call this one ? " " We call 

it a bent line." 
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" Quite right, Harry shall come to the front and show 
us how to make a bent iioe with this piece of string, Ib 
that right ) " " Yes." 

" Now I want yoii to learn a new name for these bent 
line& We call them carved lines as well as bent lines. 

" Suppose you all hold your rulers in front of you as I 
am holding mine. Now make your straight nilers into 
curved rulers. How did you do it!" "We bent the 
rulers." " That is right." 

II, A Circle 

"Watch, while I draw a curved line on the board. 
I shall want you to draw one on your slates presently." 

Teacher takes one end of a piece of string in her left hand, 
and presses il <m the hoard. With the otlwr end stretched in 
her right hand, she traces a chalk line, continuing the carve till 
the two ends nearly meet. 

" See, I have made a curved line. Come to the front, 
Fred, and show me the two ends of the line. Now point 
to the two ends of the straight line. 

" Suppose we make both of them a little longer." 
(Teaeher extends both lirtes.) " What do you see now 1 " 
"The two ends of the curved line have come together, 
and joined," 

" Are the two ends of the straight line joined 1 " 
"No." 

"Are they closer together than they were J " "No; 
they are farther apart." ^.^-"■*T^"-nv 

"Quite right. Now let us make y^' ■;■> ^^ 
another curved line. If we draw it / '. -.V^r,-^ 
roimd far enough the two ends will / ' ^ 

meet. See, I will draw another, and 1 -j 

another. They all meet. \ / 

" We call a curved line like this a \^ >^ 

circle." ^ 

Proceed next to mark awl cut md vnih the scisscns some 
jHtper circks, and have them Itanded round the cfa,s&. 
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" I daresay you can tell me the names of some things 
which are the same shape as these circles." 

The children will he easily led to mention plates, saucers, 
pennies, half - pennies, farthings, buttons, and other common 
things ; after which the teacher may set them to try and draw 
circles on their slates, Tliis little exercise will satisfy the 
children by giving them something to do ; although of course 
their attempts Ml he very crude and imperfect, 

III. A Ring 

Hand round the class some of the kindergarten rings, and 
cull attention to their shape. 

" They are round like the circle ; but are they quite 

like your paper circles ? '' " No." 

"Can you think of anything that 
they are Hke?" "They are like our 
hoops." 

"Yes; they are. We call them 

rings. 

" I think you could now tell me how 

to make our paper circles into rings." 

Lead the children to tell Jww this 7nay he done hy cutting out 
the middle of the circle. Do it ; and show tJiem that the paper 
circles have heen made into paper rings. 




Lesson V 

BALL-SHAPE 

Introduce the new lesson hy leading the children to tell all 
they can about the circle. A penny, a biscuit, or any other 
circular object available {the larger the better) may be used for 
illustration, 

"Now, children, look at this biscuit. What shape is 

it?" " It is round." 
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" Quite right. It is round. What other things can 

you think of that have a round shape, like this biscuit ? " 

" Pennies, half -pennies, plates, and saucers are round too." 

" What other name do you know for a thing that has a 

round shape 1 " " Circle." 

** Right. The penny and the biscuit are circles. They 
have a round shape. I will draw a circle on the board. 
How many lines are there in my circle ? " " One line." 
" What kind of line is it ? " " It is a curved line." 
"Let us look once more at the biscuit and the penny." 
Take a piece of thin straight wire, and hend it round to fit 
the circular edge, TJien hold tlie wire up, and lead the children 
to tell tJiat it now makes a curved line. Show them that 
this bent wire fits close round any part of the edge. Take next 
a straight piece of wire, and show that this would not fit round 
the object, 

" But I can lay the straight wire across the penny or 
the biscuit, just as I could lay it on this slate, or on the 
table. They are flat, and not round. 

" Look at this penny once more, and tell me how many 
flat sides it has 1 " "It has two flat sides." 
" How many round sides has it ? " " One." 
Now show a wooden ball (the larger the better). Take as 
before a piece of thin straight wire, and bend it round the ball. 
Lead the class to tell that the wire is no longer straight ; it is 
bent or curved. Show them that this curved wire fits close 
round the ball wherever we put it, A straight wire would not 
fit it anywhere. 

" What is the shape of the ball ? " " It is round." 
" But the penny and the biscuit are round too. Is the 
ball round like them ? " " No ; the penny has two flat sides. 

The ball has no flat sides. It is round all over." 

Lead the class to mention all the things they can think of, 
which are round like tlie ball, the teacher adding to the list as 
they proceed. 

" We may say that all these things, that are round like 
the ball, are of ball-shape." 

Tlie distinction between the roundness of tlie ball and the 
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roundness of the penny may he very graphically shown as 
follows : — Take a tv/rnip, as round in shape as it is possible to 
get. Let the children tell its shape. It is of ball-shape. 
Cut it in two. Let them describe the shape of each half. 

It has a round surface and a flat surface. 

Now cut a slice off one of them, and lead the children to tell 
that this slice is just the shape of the penny. It has a round 
edge and two flat sides. It is not like the round hall. It is 

circle-shape— but not ball-shape. 



(B) LESSONS ON COLOUE 
Lesson VI 



BLACK AND WHITE BALLS 



Commence by showing the wooden ball of last lesson, and 
lead the children to tell all they can of its shape. 

Ball-shape means round all over, just like this ball. 

Next hand the white halls to the children, and proceed in 
some such way as follows : — 

" I want you to look at these balls. They are round, 
just like the wooden ball. Suppose I draw a picture of 
one of them on the board. 

"What did I use to draw the picture of the ball?" 

*^ A piece of chalk." 

" What is the colour of the chalk ? " 

" The colour is white." 

"Why did I use white chalk?" 
" To make the picture just like the 
ball." 

"Is the picture like the ball?" 
" Yes." 

" Then what is the colour of the balls you have in your 
hands ? " " The coloiu* of the balls is white too." 
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" Quito right You can see the picture of the "white 
ball on the board, because the colour of the board is not 
white. What is the colour of the board 1 " " It is black. 

We call it a black-board." 

" Now take these other balls in your hands, and I will 
draw a picture of one of them on the black-board. Is this 
like one of them 1 " " No ; that is a picture of a wMte 

balL" 

" Yes, it is. ■ I made it with white chalk. I will 
make another." 

Fin a skM of drawing-paper on the board, and proceed io 
draw on U another hall wUh black crayon. 

"Is this like the ball you have in your hand, Fre<11" 
" Yes." 

"What is the colour of this picture?" "Black 
colour." 

"Then what is the colour of the 
balls you have in your hands 1 '' " The 

balls are black too." 

" What is the colour of the paper ? " 
" The colour of the paper is white." 

"Hold up your white ball in jour 
right hand. Now hold up your black | 
ball in your left hand. 

" You see, I made a picture of the white hall on the 
black-board ; and I made a picture of the black ball 
on the white paper. 

" Let ua make a picture of tlie white ball on the white 
paper. Will that do?" "No; we cannot see the white 
ball on tlie white paper." 

"Now let ua draw a black ball on the black-board. 
Can you see that 1 " " No ; we cannot see the black ball 
on the black-board. We can see the black ball on the 
white paper, and the white ball on the black-board." 

" Now I want you to tell me all the things you can 
think of, that are white like the chalk and the paper." 

In this way lead the children to pick oiU white articles 
from their own clothing ; frmn the things in the schoolroom ; 
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and from the common things with which they come into daily 
contact. 

The snow which covers the ground in winter is white ; 
the milk and sugar which they put into tJieir tea are white ; 
the salt which they use with their food is white. Many of 
the animals which they see daily are white, and so on. 

Deal in the same way with things of a black colour^ taking 
care to have as many of the objects as possible on tJie table for 
inspection, 

N.B. — It must not be foi^gotten that, strictly speaking, white 
and black are not colours at all. IVliite is formed by tJie 
blending or combination of all the colours of the spectrum ; black 
is merely the entire absence of colour. This scientific fact, 
Jwwever, may be very well ignm'ed Jiere, just as we also commonly 
ignoix it in our ordinary every-day life, wliere it is customary to 
include white and black among the colours. The only purpose 
of this lesson is to enable the children to recognise white ami 
black as they meet with them. That mil be quite sufficient at 
this early stage. 

Lesson VII 
RED AND YELLOAV BALLS 

1. Red 

Hand the red balls round the class, and call attention to their 

bright, pretty colour. 

" Now we will make a picture of one of these pretty 

balls on this sheet of paper." 

Fin a sheet of drawing-paper on the black-board as before, 

and dra/iv tlie ball on it with red chalk of exactly the same tint. 
" Is this like the ball you have in your hand ? " " Yes/' 
" I will draw another one on the paper. Is this like 

your pretty ball ? " " No ; it is not the same COlour." 
" What colour is this one ? " " It is black." 
" Quite right. Suppose we have another on the board. 

Is this like your pretty ball ? " " No ; this one is white." 
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" Now, I want you to remember that the colour of your 

pretty ball is red. It is a red ball. 

" Hold it up in your right hand. Now say, * This is 

a red ball' 

** Mary shall come here and pick out a black ball. Is 
that right?" "Yes." 

" Now pick out a white ball. Is she right this time ? " 
"Yes." 

" Now try and find another red ball. Is she right ? " 
" Yes." 

" I want you next to think of all the things you have 
seen, that are red like this ball." 

Let the children mention as many things as they can^ the 
teacher adding to the list when they fail. 

" What is this I have in my hand ? " "A rosy apple." 

" What colour is it ? " « It is red." 

" I will cut it in two. What colour is it inside 1 ' "It 

is white inside." 

II. Yellow 

Hand the yellow balls round to the children, and pvceed in 
a similar way. Let them take their red and yellow halls in 
either hand. Call attention to the new one. Excite their 
cariosity about it. 

" Here is another pretty ball ; but it is not like the red 
ball. It is not the same colour. I will draw a picture of 
this one on the white paper. 

" Is this like your new ball 1 " " Yes." 

" Hold your ball in your right hand and say, * This is 

a yellow ball/ 

" Now I will put some balls on the table. 
"Who can find the yellow ball 1 Well, Fred, you shall 
try. Is he right?" "Yes." 

" Now try and think of all the things you can, that are 

yellow like this ball." 

Call several of the children to the front, and let them pick 
out the various coloured balls as they are named. 

VOL. I ^ 
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" Can you tell me what this is ?" " It is an oi'ange." 

" What colour is it ? " " Jt is yellow COlour." 

"The apple is for the best boy, and the orange is for 

the best girl when play-time comes. AVhat must we do 

with the orange when we want to eat it ? " " We must 

peel it." 

" Quite right. I will peel it now. You see it is 

yellow outside ; but what colour is it when it is peeled 1 " 

" It is white." 

A little exercise with tJie coloured papers may now close the 
lesson. Hand the drips of coloured paper round the class, and 
let the children hold them up, one by one, in their hands, as the 
teaclier calls for them ; or liave a number of tliem throvm to- 
gether in a heap on the table, and let the children select the 
different colours as they are named. 



Lesson VIII 
BLUE AND GREEN BALLS 

I. Blue 

Have the blue balls handed round the class. Call the 
attention of the children to them, and rouse tlieir interest in the 
new toy. 

" This, you see, is a new ball. It is very pretty ; but 
is it quite like any of the other balls I showed you ? " 
" No." 

" Come to the table and pick out a red ball, Tommy. 
That's right. Now put your red ball in one hand, and 
your new ball in the other. Hold them up and look at 
them. Are they alike ? " " No ; they are not the same 

colour." 

" Suppose you pick me out a yellow ball. Quite right. 
Is your now ball like this one ? " " No ; it is not the 

same colour/' 

" Pick out one that is the same colour as your new ball. 
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That is right. Hold the two side by side, and you will 
see that they are alike. They are the same colour. 

** Let me draw a picture of your new ball on this sheet 
of paper. Is this picture like your ball?" "Yes, it is. 

The picture and the ball are the same colour." 

"Now each of you hold the new ball in your right 

hand, and say, ' The colour of this ball is blue.' 

" The picture of the ball on the white paper is blue 
too. I made it with this blue chalk." 

The children may next be exercised, one hy one, in selecting 
from tlie halls, paper drips, and other articles lying mi the 
table, any that have the same colour as the blue ball, which they 
hold in their hand. 

Or the teacher herself may select an article from the table, 
and call upon a child to come to the front and find a ball of 
that particular colour. Have the two things held side by side, 
and show that they are exactly alike in colour, IFe say the 

colours match. 

After this the children may be called upon to pick out blue, 
red, yellow, white, or black objects as the teacher asks for tliem. 



II. Green 

Hold the blue ball up before tJie class. 

" Now, once more, children, tell me what is the colour 
of this ball ? " " It is a blue ball." 

Take a green ball, and hold it side by side with the blue 
one. 

" Here is another ball. Is this like your blue ball 1 " 
" No." 

"I will draw a picture of this one on the paper by 
the side of the blue ball. Are these two pictures alike '\ " 

" No ; the colour is not the same." 

" I will pass the basket round, and each of you shall 
pick out a ball like the one I have just shown you. 

" Now hold the ball up in your hand, and look at the 
picture of it on the paper. It is a green ba»lL C^x^^w Ss» 
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another pretty colour ; but it is not like red, or yellow, or 
blue." 

The sartie exercises on " Tnatching " and " selecting " colours 
should follow as before, after which the children should he led 
to name familiar objects, whose colour is green, the teacher 
helping where necessary, 

N.B. — The colour, green, is introduced in this lesson, withotU 
any reference to its composition as a secondary colour, but 
simply to familiarise the children with it by comparing it with 
those they already know, and especially with blue. They can- 
not too soon become familiar with this all-pervading colour. 
It must enter largely into their lessons on plants and common 
objects which are to follow. 



GIVING EAELY IMPKESSIONS— THROUGH 

THE HAND 

Lesson IX 

HARD AND SOFT 

Introduce the lesson by calling a child to the front, and 
placing the wooden ball in one hand, and one of the loose, 
worsted balls in the other. Instruct him to squeeze both balls, 
and then lead him to tell the result. 

" Can you make the wooden ball smaller by squeezing 
it 1 '' " No." 

"How does it feel?" "It feels hard. I cannot 
squeeze it." 

" Can you make the other ball smaller 1 " " Yes." 

" How does this ball feel when you squeeze it 1 " " It 
feels soft." 

Take away the worsted ball, and give him a boiled potato to 
hold in 'place of it. Instruct him to squeeze the wooden ball 
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and the potato as before, and let the class watch what happens. 
He cannot squeeze the wooden hall. It is hard. The potato, 
in the other hand, squeezes up between his fingers as lie presses 

it. The potato is soft. 

" Now I want you to think about your slice of bread 
and butter. How does that feel when you put it iuto 
your mouth and eat it ? " *' It feels soft/' 

"Just think again. Does it all feel soft?" "The 

inside part is soft ; the outside is hard." 

" Quite right. What do we call the inside ? " " We 

call it the crumb." 

" And what do we call the outside 1 " The crust. 

" I have some bread here. Fred shall take a piece of 
the crumb in one hand and a piece of the crust in the 
other, and squeeze them. 

" He can easily squeeze the crumb, because it is soft ; 
but he cannot squeeze the crust, because it is hard." 

Next let another child take the wooden ball in one hand and 
a large marble in the other, and squeeze them as before. Lead 
him to tell that he cannot squeeze either of them. They are 

both hard. 

" Wait a moment. We will try them in another way. 
Look, I can cut the wooden ball with this knife. Could 
I cut the marble?" "No." 

" What does that tell us then ? " " The wooden ball 
is not SO hard as the marble." 

" Here is another potato ; but this one is not boiled. 
It is raw. Try and squeeze it, as you did the other one. 
Can you do it ? " "No." 

"What does that tell us?" "It tells us that this 
potato is harder than the boiled one." 

"Quite right. Now take the knife and see whether 
you can cut it as I did the wooden ball. 

"You see, you can cut it very easily — more easily 
than you could cut the wooden ball. 

" You can even dig pieces out of the potato with your 
finger-nail ; but you could not do that with the ball. 

" So then you see the stone marble is hardAt t\Na.xv *v5evSk 
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wooden ball, and the wooden ball is harder than the 
potato. This potato, too, is harder than the one that 
was boiled." 

The children may now be led to the conclusion that by means 
of this cutting test it is easy to tell hard things from soft. 

Let them arrange mth the teacliet^s assistance as many 
common things as they can, under the two heads hard and 

soft. 



Lesson X 

ROUGH AND SMOOTH 

"Now, children, I want you this morning to think 
about some of the things I have taught you. You know 
that one thing is yellow, another black, another red, 
another blue, another white. Can you tell me how we 
learn this ? " " We can see the COlour of things/' 

" Quite right ; we look at the things, and our eyes tell 
us what colour they are. 

" How do we learn the shape of things 1 " " Our eyes 
tell us that too." 

" In our last lesson we found out that some things are 
hard and some soft. How did we find this out ? Did our 
eyes tell us this too 1 " " No ; we took the things in our 
hands, and felt them/' 

" Yes, we did ; and we could find out just as well if we 
shut our eves. 

"Let us now try and learn something else." 

Call one of the children to the front ; tie a handkerchief 
loosely over his eyes, and place in his hands the two pieces of 
deal board. Tell him, and tJie class, that he is going to learn 
something about these things, hit his eyes tvill not help him nmv, 
because he cannot see. Instruct him to pass his fingers over the 
surface of each piece of wood. 

" Do they both feel the same ? " " No." 

*'Hold up one of them in front of you. Now rub 
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your hand over it and tell me how it feels." " It feels 

rough." 

" Now hold the other one up, and rub you hand over it 
in the same way. How does this one feel ? " " It feels 

smooth.'' 

" How did you learn all this ? " "I found out when I 
touched the things with my fingers." 

" Quite right. You felt that one thing was rough and 
the other smooth. But you did not want your eyes to 
learn this." 

Eemm^e the handkerchief from the child^s eyes, and let him 
take his place; and then pass rovnd the class the strips of 
writing paper, and coarse hrown paper. 

Call upon the children to pick out, without looking at them, 
first the rough and then the smooth strip. 

Let tJiem next, one hy one, come to the table, and select from 
the objects lying there, rough and smooth things as the teacher 
calls for them. 

Pass from these to the things around, 

" Here is a book. Take it in your hands. 

" What can you tell me about the outside cover ? " 

" It is rough." 

"Open it, and feel the leaves inside." "They are 

smooth." 

" Take your slates ; rub your fingers along them. 
What do you find 1 ". " The slates are smooth." 

In this way deal with the children's clothing — some of it 
rough, some smooth; with the brick wall, the smooth painted 
door, the window panes, the pictures, and so on. 



Lesson XI 

HEAVY AND LIGHT 

Place on the table in front of tlie class the cubes of cork, 
wood, stone, and lead. 
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Call the attention of the class to them. Lead the children 
to tell that they are all alike in shape, and that they are not 
alike in colour. 

How did they find this out ? Their eyes told them this ; but 
it is all their eyes mil tell them. 

Bring one of the children to the front, and, as in the last 
lesson, blindfold him by tying a handkerchief loosely round his 
eyes. Instruct him to take the cubes in his hand, one by one, 
beginning with the cork. 

" What have you learned, Harry ? " " They are not 

all alike/' 

" What can you tell me about this one (lead) ? " " This 

one feels very heavy." 

" Quite right. Is this one (cork) heavy ? " " No ; that 

is not heavy." 

" How did Harry learn this ? " " He learned it by 

taking the things in his hand." 

" Could he learn it by looking at them ? " " No.'' 

Send the child back to his place, and proceed as follows : — 

"Suppose I put the four things into this tumbler of 
water. The lead and the stone, you see, sink to the 
bottom ; the wood and the cork remain near the top of 
the water." 

Call the attention of the children to the sawdust on the table. 

" Here is some sawdust. Who can tell me what this 
sawdust is ? 

"I will show you." 

Take a small saw, and saw a piece of soft wood. Collect 
up the sawdust, and let the children see what it is, and how it 
is made. The sawdust is made by sawing wood with a saw. 

It consists of tiny bits of wood. 

" Well, now, I have some sawdust like this, and here is 
some sand. The sand is made up of tiny bits too, but 
they are bits of Stone. Let us mix the sand and the 
sawdust together. 

" Now I want you to watch what happens when I pour 
the sand and sawdust into this tumbler of water." 

Do it, and let the class tell what they see. 
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" Where is the sand now ? ' '* The sand is at the 

bottom of the water." 

" Where is the sawdust ? " " The sawdust is on the 

top of the water/' 

"Why does the sand sink to the bottom of the water ? '' 

" It sinks because it is heavy." 

"W^hy does the sawdust not sink tool" "The saw- 
dust is not heavy." 

" Quite right Because the sawdust swims on the top 
of the water, we say sawdust is light." 

"Heavy things sink in water. Light things 
swim on the top." 

Take next some shot, some sand, some wood and cork saw- 
dust. (One of the denser woods, such as mahogany, would he 
best for this purpose,) Mix these well up together, and, as 
before, pour the mixture info a tumbler of water. Stir the 
whole well up, and leave them to settle. It will he very interest- 
ing to show the position of each in the water — the lead-sJioi at 
the bottom, the sand forming a layer above tJie shot, the wood 
sawdust at the top, and the particles of cwk actually riding 
above all. 

"The leaden shot you see is at the bottom of all. Why 

is this ? " " It is very heavy." 

"Why does not the sand sink to the bottom ?" "It is 

not so heavy as the shot." 

" Why is the cork sawdust at the very top ? " " It is 

very light. It is lighter than the wood sawdust." 



GIVING EAELY IMPKESSIONS— THKOUGH 
THE SENSE OF TASTE 

Lesson XII 

SWEET AND SOUK 

Commence the lesson by calling tlie attention of the children 
to the three tumblers standing on the table. 
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Lead tliem to tell that the water in one tumUer looks just 
like that in the others. Our eyes will tell us nothiTig, 

Excite their curiosity by telling them that although the 
water in all three tumblers looks the same, it is not really so. 

" Tell me how we have learned to find out about some 
things without looking at them." " We take the things 
in our hands and feel them." 

" Shall we try and learn about the water in the tumblers 
in this way ? See, I will take a handful of water out of 
this basin." 

Lead the children themselves to explain that we cannot take 
up water in our hands, as we can other things ; it runs away. 

" No ; we cannot find out what we want to know by 
feeling the water. Watch me while I show you how to 
find out." 

Bring a child to the front and instruct him to pour out some 
of the water from the tumblers into saucers. 

Let him take the saucer containing the sweetened water round, 
and call upon the children to dip the tip of the finger into it and 
put it to the tongue. 

" What have you found out, children ? " " The water 

tastes sweet like sugar." 

" Quite right. How did you find that out 1 " " We 

tasted it with our tongue." 

" Suppose I put some of the water on your hand. Can 
you taste it now ? " " No ; we taste things with the 

tongue ; we feel things with our hands." 

** Can you tell me anything else that tastes sweet like 
this water?" "Sugar, treacle, honey, and jam taste 
sweet." 

Next have the acidulated water handed round, and deal with 
it in a similar way. 

" Does this water taste sweet too ? " " No ; it is not 

sweet." 

" You are quite right. We say that this tastes sour. 
" I made the water SOUr by putting something into it. 
" Can you think of anything that tastes sour like this ? " 
" Vinegar." 
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Paiir a drop m- two of vinegar into another saucer^ and 
let the children taste it jor tliemselves, as befm-e, by dipping a 
finger into it, 

" Now you shall say after me, * Vinegar has a SOUr 

taste.' 

" Do you know what this is 1 " " It is a lemon." 
" I will cut it in two, and squeeze the juice into this 
saucer. Now taste the juice, and tell me what it is like." 

'' It tastes like the vinegar." 

" Then what shall we say about the lemon ? " " It has 

a sour taste." 

Show some unripe green fruit, of the smi available according 
to the time of year ; e.g. green gooseberries in the spring, followed 
by unripe cherries, cwrants, plums, and apples, as the season 
advances. The first batch of oranges that reach us in the 
autumn are always sanr, and will serve as illustrations, and so 
will a green stalk of rhubarb at any part of the year. 

Familiarise the children with the peculiar taste of these things. 

They are all sour. 

"Children should never eat sour unripe fruit of any 
kind. It will make them very ill. 

" But let us look now at the other tumbler. AVe have 
seen that one has sweet water in it, and another SOUr 
water. Suppose you taste the water in this one." 

Let the children taste it, and lead them to tell that it neither 
tastes sweet like sugar, nor sour like the lemon. 

They vnll no doubt be puzzled to describe the taste. 

Tell them that this is dear water, and that water has no 

taste of any kincL 



Lesson XIII 

SOUR, SALT, AND BITTER 

Commence by showing pieces of salt ami loaf-sugar, similar 
in size and sJiape, Tell tJie children tJuit one is sugar, the otJier 
salt, Tliey are, of course, already familiar with these tKim^%, 
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" I want to find out which is the salt and which is the 
sugar. Let us look at them. 

'' What colour is the sugar ? " " White." 

" What colour is the salt ? " " The salt is white too." 

" What else can we learn by looking at them ? " " We 
see that they are alike in shape." 

"Can we tell which is the salt by looking at them?" 
"No." 

" Could we tell by taking them in our hands, and feel- 
ing them 1 " " No ; they both feel rough." 

" Now, come to the front, Mary, and put both pieces to 
the tip of your tongue. Can you tell now, which is the 
sugar, and which is the salt ? " " Yes, the sugar tastes 

sweet. The salt does not taste like the sugar." 

" Quite right. You may say that it has a salt 

taste." 

Take now three small saucers. Into one grate a little sugar^ 
into another a similar quantity of salt, and into the third put 
some tartaric acid. 

" Here are three white powders. They all look alike. 
Let us see what we can find out about them. 

" Come here, Fred, and put the tip of your tongue to 
one of the powders. That is right. Have you found out 
anything]" "This is sugar. It tastes SWeet." 

"Very well. Now try this one." "This one is sour 

like vinegar and lemon-juice." 

" Now put your tongue to this one. Does this taste 
like the sugar?" "No." 

" Does it taste sour like vinegar 1 " " No ; it has a salt 
taste. It is salt." 

Put a small quantity of sulphate of quinine in another 
saucer, and stand it on the table with the rest. The name of 
the new substance, of course, need not he given. 

" Here we have another white powder in a saucer. I 
will first change the saucers about, and then Harry shall 
come and find out the one I want by tasting it as before." 
Let him taste each till he comes to the right one. His wry- 
face will soon tell when he has found it. 
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" Why did you make such a face, Harry 1 Don't you 
like the taste of this 1 " " No ; it is very nasty." 

" Then I suppose it is not sweet like sugar ? " " No ; 

it is not sweet." 

" Is it sour like the lemon-juice 1 " " No ; it is not a 

sour taste." 

"Is it salt?" "No." 

" This powder tastes unlike any of the others. We say 

it has a bitter taste." 

Some wormwood, gentian root, me, or one or two gall-niUs 
might he easily obtained, as further illustrations of things that 
are hitter to the taste. 



LESSONS ABOUT PLANTS 

The following simple lessons on plants are not intended to 
serve as mere sources of information. Like the preceding 
lessons, they have a higher purpose — that of leading the children 
to observe for themselves, and (under the guidance of the teacher) 
to draw their own conclusions. This will naturally arouse 
their curiosity, and make them eager to learn more. 

In tJiese lessons, as well as in others, it is in the highest degree 
essential (if the children's observations and deductions are to 
proceed on common-sense Unes) that there should be iio lack of 
suitable specimens for illustration. Indeed, the lessons should 
never be given without such specimens. Hence it may sometimes be 
found necessary to change the order of the course, so far as these 
lessons on plants are concerned, to ensure their being taken at a 
time when living specimens can be easily obtained. 



Lesson XIV 
A PLANT 

Place the plant on the table, and lead the children to talk 
about it in some such way as the following : — 
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" What is this, children ? " " It is a pretty flower.'' 

" Where do we see flowers ? " " In the garden." 

" Can we always find flowers in the garden ? " " No ; 

there are no flowers in the cold weather." 

" What do we see if we go out into the garden in the 

cold weather]" ** We see snow and ice. The flowers are 

all gone." 

" Quite right. The flowers like the warm, sunny 

weather. They do not like the cold snow and ice. 

"This one, you see, is in a flower-pot. It has been 

standing in the window. Most people like to keep flowers 

in the window. Whyl" "Because the flowers are 

bright and pretty." 

" Let us see now what we can find out about this one. 
" Which part of it do you like best, Mary 1 " " The 

flower." 

" Come and point to the flower. What colour is it 1 " 
'^ It is red." 

" Are all flowers red, like this one ?" "No." 

" Look round the room and see if you can find a flower 
of another colour." 

Have in readiness two or three common plants, bearing bltie, 
white, and yellow flowers respectively. There is no need to 
particularise tliem here. The selection of plants will of course 
depend entirely upon the season of tlie year. 

Lead the children to compare these flowers with those of the 
original specimen, and let them tell the colour of each, as it is 
brought up to the table. 

" We will now leave these pretty red, yellow, blue, and 
white flowers, and see what else we can find out. 

" What is this ? " " It is a leaf." 

Take each plant in succession, and lead the children to tell 
(a) that tliey all Imve a great many leaves ; (b) that tJie leaves 
are all alike in colour — they are all green ; (c) that they 
are not alike in shape. Pick a leaf or two from each planty 
and let tJie children see for themselves Iww widely one differs 
from another. 
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Turn again to the geranium. Call attention to tlie part 
that stands up from the soil in tlie flower-pot. Explain that 
this is called the stem. 

" Now let us go back to the flowers and leaves. They 
are alike in one thing. Look at the part that joins the 
leaf to the stem. We call it the leaf-stalk. Now look at 
the flower, and you see it has a Stalk too. This is the 

flower-stalk." 

Call attention next to the position of the leaves. Each 
leaf has an upper and an under side, TJie leaves sp'ead thern- 
selves out to get as much air and light as they can. 

" What must we do for our flowers if we want to keep 
them 1 " " We must water them." 

" What would happen if we did not give them water ? " 
" They would die." 

" Then do you mean to say that this one in the flower- 
pot is alive 1 " " Yes ; it is alive ; but it would soon be 

dead if we did not give it water." 

" Where do we put the water ] " " We pour it into 
the soil in the flower-pot." 

" What good does that do ] Let me show you." 

Turn a plant out of the pot, shake the earth from the roots, 
and call attention to this part. This is a part which we cannot 
see, because it is in the soil. We call it the root. 

Point out the difference in colour — the rootS are white, 
hut the leaves are green, and the flowers some other colour. 

Explain that these roots keep the plant alive. They suck up 
water out of tlie soil to feed it. Bemind iliem that as the plant 
is a living thing, it grows bigger and bigger, and it must have 

food. The root finds food for it out of the soil, if we 

keep the soil damp. 

Lead the children to think of the flowers in tlie garden, in 
the wind and rain. Another purpose of tlie roots will quickly 
force itself on their minds. The roots hold them firmly 

in the soil. 

Proceed, lastly, to gather up tlie teachings of the lesson, one 
by one, and explain that things which live and grow in. tha 
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ground, and have a root, stem, leaves, and flowers, are called 
Plants. The flowers in the flower-pots are all plants. 



Lesson XV 

A TREE 

Commence the new lesson by leading the children to recapitulate 
briefly tJie main facts taught in tJie last, A good sturdy fuchsia, 
or geranium in a pot, will serve to illustrate the teaching. 

Stand the plant on the table before the class, and call upon 
the children to name and point out its different parts — root, stem, 
leaves, and flowers. 

Begin with the root. It is hidden away in the soil; we 
cannot see it; it grows downwards ; all the rest of the 
plant grows up towards the light. 

Let the children tell its double purpose — of feeding the 

plant, and holding it firmly in the soil. 

"Why does the plant want food]" **It is a living, 
growing thing, and must be fed. Boys and girls live and 
grow, too, and they must be fed." 

"What name do we give to all things that live and 
grow in the ground like this one V ** We call them 

plants." 

"What must we do to keep our plants alive?" " We 
must water them." 

" Quite right. Don't forget that the roots cannot take 
food from the soil, if it is kept dry. If we do not water 

the soil the plant will die for want of food." 

Show a plant that has been allowed to die m this way. 
The leaves are not green and bright, and firm to the touch, lijce 
the leaves of our plant in the pot ; they hang and droop, but 

the leaves of our live plant stand out well from the 
stem. 

Next call attention to the stem. It rises up from the 
grov/nd towards the light and air. 

" Now I want you to think. The stem of this plant 



grows upwards from the soil in the flower-pot ; but I have 
seen some plants that grow up very high indeed — as high 
as our school. Can you tell me wliat I mean i " '■ Trees." 
\e3 trees live and grow in the ground and stretch 
up high in the an Trees are plants, just like this one 
in the flower pot Thty have roots to hold them in the 
ground inl feed them. We watei the roots of our 




pUnts in the flower-pots ; but did you ever see any one go 
round with a watering-can to water the trees i " " No. " 

"Can you tell me how the roots of the trees get water 
from the soil i " " The rain falls and waters them." 

Show wow a good pklure of a tree. 

" What do we call the part of the plant which grows up 
from the root 1 " " "We call it the Stem." 

"Quite right. This is the stem of the tree. The 

stem of the tree is called its trunk." 
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Notice lltal the trunk splUs up tnio many parts, and thai 
these parts stretch out from it, like greai arms, all rwind. Some 
of them are very large. They are the brandies. The 
branches split up info smaller and smaller ones. The very sm<Ut 
ones we call twigS. 

SAoKi a piece of the stem or branch of a tree. Tell what it 
ts, and Oik the children what they 
think it looks like. It looks like 

wood. 

Ejplam that it l3 reaUy wood. 

ill the wood we use comes from 
iltc haid ti links and Irranches of 
trees 

" Now let us look again nt 
the tnig3 of the tree in the 
picture 

"What do you see on the 
twigs 1 " " The leaves " 

" What holdiB the leaf to the twig i" "A little leaf- 
stalk." 

" What colour are the leaves t " " The leaves are 

green." 

" When do the trees look best 1 " " In the summer." 
" Why ) " '■ Because they are full of green leaves." 
"Did you see the trees when the snow was on the 

ground } " " Yes." 

" How did they look then 1 " " They looked bare. 

Their leaves were all gone." 

" Yes J most trees lose their leaves in the cold weather. 
They get new leaves as soon as warm weather comes 

If the time of year permit, provide a few clusters of apple, 
pear, or clieiTy blossom, some sprays of hawthorn, laburnum, or 
lutrse ehednvt. 

" Look at these pretty flowers. They all grew on trees. 
Trees, like other plants, have flowers. 

"I think you all know this flower. How sweet it 
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" What do we call it ? " " We call it May-blossom." 
" Here is another bunch of pretty flowers. They grew 
on an apple-tree. When the flowers fall off", little apples 
are left behind on the twigs. The apples grow all 
through the warm weather, till they are big enough and 
sweet enough to pick and eat." 



Lesson XVI 

GRASS 

Place the grass plants on the table. If possible there should he 

safficieni for distribution round the class. 

Call attention to them, and proceed as follows : — 

" Can you tell me what I have here, children 1 " " It 

is grass." 

" Where do you see grass ? " " We see it in the fields." 

" Yes, in the fields and on the hills the grass covers the 
ground. Boys and girls like to run and romp about on 
the grass. 

" We are going to try and find out something about the 
grass to-day." 

Hand some of the specimens round to the children, and let 
them examine them under the direction of the teacher. 

"Look at your grass, and tell me what colour it is." 

" It is green." 

** Quite right. It is the bright green colour of the grass 
that makes the fields look so beautiful. Think how bare 
and ugly it would be, if there were no grass on the ground. 

" Now I want you to look carefully at each little piece 
of grass. Pick one off" just as I am doing. We call this 
a blade of grass. Each little blade is like a long, 

green, pointed ribbon. 

" Can you tell me what it really is 1 " " It is a leaf." 
" Yes, it is a leaf ; for grass is a plant, and grows just 
as all plants grow. But the leaves of grass are not like 
any of the leaves we saw in our other lessons." 

The plants which wej-e examined in the foimer lessons should 
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he Irrou'iht foi-mml again, in order Ihat tlwir leaves may be 
_ compared mlh tlie blades of grass. 

Point Old tliat the leaves of 
ike pass grow mit from a 'tern 
Cut the stem thiough to show 
Ihat U v> hollow SAow alio 
that there is a knot oi joint 
>i the dem at the plaoe where 

i each leaf grows 

Call utierUion next to the earth 

I which is flinging to llu roots 

' Lead the children, to exjdam how 

a came lliere. Make them fell 

thai this part of the plant ts the 

root; that it grows dovmwards 

into the soil ; thut tliere ts no 

earth on the green leaves, because 

tliey grow upwards towards tlie liglU and air. 

Shake the soil away from the root, and then poceed to 
eaumine this part of the plant. Let the nhildien 
themselves tell that tlie roots are like roogh, 
yellowish -white strings, that stretch doun 

into the soil. 

Explain that roots are never green lilie the 1 

otlier parts of Ike plants 

" What do the roots do for the plant I 
" Tliey feed the plant with food from the soil 
They hold it firmly in the ground." 

Shew now a specimen in flower. Lead tlie 
children to compare tliese with olltet flowers they hire 

" What is the colonr of the grass flowers 1 ' 
" Their colour is green." 

" The flowers of some kinds of grass are veiy 
beantiful If we look closely into them." 

Leail the children to tell llial llieij oftm see sheep 
and lam3>s, and horses and cows in the fidds. They 
feed on tlie fresh green grass. 
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Lesson XVII 

BUTTEECUPS AND DAISIES 

Introduce tJte iiew lesson by leading the children to talk about 
the grass — what it is, arid where it grows. 

Then show tlie specimens of gathered flowers, and proceed as 
follows : — 

" I have here some bunches of pretty flowers, which 
grow in the fields with the grass. Children love to gather 
these pretty flowers. Can you tell me the name of this 

one ? " " It is a buttercup." 

" What do we call this one 1 " " We call this one a 

daisy." 

"Quite right. Let us have a chat now about these 
pretty buttercups and daisies that children love so much. 
Suppose we talk about the buttercup first." 

I. The BuTTERCur 

Separate tJte bunch, and distribute tlie flowers anumg tlie 

children. 

** Now I want you all to look at your flowers, and we 

will see what we can find out about them. 

" What colour are they 1 " " They are yellow." 
" What name do we give them ? " " Buttercups." 
" Can you tell mo why we call them buttercups 1 " 

"• Because they are yellow like butter." 

" Yes ; that tells us about the colour. But look again 

at your flower, and you will see that it is really a pretty 

little cup. So we call it a butter-cup. 

" I want you to look carefully, and you will see that 
the inside of the cup is beautifully smooth and shiny, 
and of a bright yellow colour. Now turn your flower 
over and look at the outside of the cup." 
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Lead them to tell tliat the outside is not SO smooth, thcU 
it does not shiiw, aivd tlmt tlie colaar is not the same bright 
yellow as it is inside. 

" Now we will have one more look at the flowei^cup. 
Spread the cup open, and you will see that it is not all in 
one piece. How many pieces are there in your flower-cup, 
Mary 1 " " There are five pieces." 

" Quite right ; and I see there are five in mine. Watch 
while I pull off all the five pieces of this one." 

Lai/ them carefully on a slate or a sheet of paper. Call 
attention to their roumled form, and tlie point where they are 
joined to the rest of tlie flower. Lead the children to tell tlmt 
they are really soft, smooth, yellow leaves. We call them the 

flower-leaves. 

Instrwi the children next to strip off their yellow flower- 
leaves. 

Show the five little green leaves outside them. 

These are rougher and stronger than the pretty yellow flower- 
leaves. 

Produce the growing plant now. There will pvbahly be an 
unopened flower-hui on it. Point this out, and lead tlie children 
to tell that tlie hardy green leaves are meant to cover up tlie 
tender yellow flower-leaves, and take care of them tUl they are 
fit to open. 

Call attention next to the green stalk which supports the 
flower and holds it up to the light and air. Trace it down- 
wards, ami show where it springs from the base of the plant, and 
tlien proceed to deal with the leaves. Let the childrefii examine 
the shape of the leaf, tlie difference between its upper and under 
surfaces, and the way in which it is joined by its stalk to the 
base of the plant. 

Turn one of the plants out of the pot, and sliake the soil 
from the roots. Let the children see these roots for them- 
selves, and help them to describe their appearance and tell of 
their uses. 

" Our pretty buttercup is a plant. It grows in the 

ground ; it has roots stretching down into the soil ; 
and it bears leaves and flowers." 
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11. The Daisy 

" Let us now look at the daisy and see what we can 
learn about that.'*' 

Distribute, as before, the specimens round the class, and 
proceed to deal with tliem as we have done with the buitercup. 

First lead the children to describe the colour. The daisy is 
not one colour like the buttercup. There is a bright yellow 
spot in the middle, which we call the Jieart of the flower, and 
outside this is a ring of white. 

CaU special attention to this white ring. Strip the florets 
one by one from the margin, and let the children see for tfienv- 
selves that, instead of five rounded flo^oer-leaves, the daisy has 
a very large number. 

Notice that they are long and pointed, and that the tips are 
tinted with red. Point out, too, the little cup of green leaves 
outside the rest of the flower. 

Show need the short stiff stem which supports the flower. 
The daisy always holds its head up towards the sky. Explain 
thai, as night comes on, it seems to go to sleep, for it shuts up 
its pretty flower-leaves, and looks then only like a little round 
baU ; hid as soon as the sfun begins to shine the next morning 
it opens again. This is why we call it the daisy. It means 
really the " day's eye." 

Proceed next with the leaves. Hand a few leaves round to 
the children, and lead them to describe what they see. The 

leaves are not like those of the buttercup. They are 

thicker ; their under side is covered with fins hairs; their 
edges are notched and not smooth. 

Lastly, one of the plants may be turned out of the pot, and 
the roots examined as before. 

The daisy, like the buttercup and the grass, is a 
plsmt. It grows in the ground ; it has a root, leaves, 

and flowers. 
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LESSONS ON COMMON OBJECTS 

Lesson XVIII 

A BOX 

Show ike children an empty cJuilk box. Let tJiem tell what 
it is, mid wliat it has been used for in school. 

" We are now going to see what we can learn about 
this box. First of all you shall tell me what the box is 
made of." " It is made of wood." 

" Where did the wood come from ? " " It was got from 
the trunk of some tree. All WOOd COmes from the 

trunks of trees." 

"Take the box in your hand, Fred, rub your finger 
over it, and tell me what you learn." " The wood feels 

rough." 

" Here is a sheet of blotting-paper. Rub your finger 
along that. How does that feel 1" "It feels rough, too, 
but not so rough as the wood." . 

" Now rub your finger along this sheet of writing-paper 
and tell me how it feels." " It feels very smooth." 

Produce tJie unbroken box, filled with chalks. Instruct the 
child to take this om and tlie empty box in either hand. 

"Now tell me what else you have found out, Fred." 
" This box is heavy ; the other is light." 

Set tlie child to cut the box with a knife. He cuts it with 
difficulty. SIww one of tlie. pencil boxes. Let him try to cut 
that. It cuts easily. Lead him to tell that the one is made of 

hard wood, tJie other of soft wood. 

If a piece of one of the denser woods, siich as teak, be now 
given him, he will find tlmt it is still more difficult to cut than 
the wood of the chalk box. This wood is harder still. 

"Now let us look at the shape of the box." 
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Let llie child take tite nubroken box in his haiul again aitd 
point out fJie different sides. The box Juts six sides altogeiJier. 

" What shall we call this one which rests on the 
table ? " " That is the bottom of the box." 

" What shall we call this part 1 " " The top of the 
box." 

" Quite light ; and besides the top and bottom there 
are twO sides and tWO ends." Let the children 2>oint tliem 
out. 

Prize off tlie top of the full box carefully, with an old 
chisel or a screw-driver, so as not to break it, and proceed to 
examine it as follows : — 

" Look at this piece of the box. How many sides has 

it ? " " It has four sides." 

" Are the sides all the same length 1 " " No, there are 

two long sides and two short sides." 

" How many corners are there ? " " Four COmers." 
" Can you tell me what kind of corners they are ? " 

" Square comers." 

" I think you can tell me what we call a figure which 
has two long sides, and two short sides, and four square 
corners." "We call it an oblong.'' 

" Then what is the shape of this part of the box 1 " 

'' It is oblong shape." 

Now place this on the bottom and sides of tite box, atul lead 
tlie children to see thai they are all the same sJuipe atul size. 
" How many oblong sides has the box then ? " " Four 

oblong sides." 

** Now let us look at the ends." 

Have one of the ends measured by means of the sJiart side 
of the oblong top. Let the children see that tlie sides are all 

equal 

" What have we learned now about this part of the 
box?" "The four sides are all the same length." 

" How many corners are there ? " " Four corners." 
"What kind of corners are they?" "Square 

comers." 

"What name do we give to a figure with four ^^vvk^^'jj^k 
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the same length and four square corners ] " " We call it 

a square/' 

" Then this end of the box is a square. 
" Look at the other end. What can you tell me about 
that 1 " " It is a square too." 

*^ Yes; our box has six sides — four oblong shape, 

and two square/' 

It wmdd he very Meresting iww to show the parts of the 
oilier box, which was taken to pieces, let tlie children examine 
them for tJiemselves to prove what has just been said, and then 
fit them together with a few tacks to make a complete box like 
the one which has served to illustrate the lesson. 



Lesson XIX 

A ROSY APPLE 

Show one or two good specimens. 

" You all know what these are, children ? " " They are 
apples." 

"All boys and girls like apples. Look at this one. 
Isn't it a beauty ? I want you to help me find out all we 
can about it. First of all, what colour is if?" "It is 

red." 

"Yes, it is red. Look at Tommy Brown's cheeks. 
What can you tell me about them ? " " His cheeks are 

red." 

"So they are. We say Tommy has rosy cheeks, 
because they are red. We might call this pretty red 

apple, a rosy apple." 

" Are all apples red, like this one ? " " No ; some are 
yellow and some are green." 

Call upon one o?' two of the children to come to the front 
ami select red, green, and yellow apples from those lying on the 
table. 

" Take this rosy apple in your hand, Norah, and look 
at it. Is it red all over ? " " No ; this part is not red." 
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" What colour is it then ? " " This side of the apple is 

green." 

Have a green^ a red, ami a yellow apple cut m two, 

" What colour are the apples inside 1 " " White." 

" So then we find that the apples are all white inside, 

but the outside is either green, or red, or yellow." 

"Now, before you sit down, Norah, pass your finger 

over the apple and see what else you can find out about 

it." " It feels smooth." 

Peel off the outside skin with a knife, and show that it is 

only this part of the apple which is smooth. 

"Now, I want you to have another look at the apple. 

Can you tell me what shape it is 1 " " It is round like a 

ball." 

" What shape may we call it then % " " Ball-shape." 
" Can you tell me where apples come from ? " " They 

grow on trees." 

" Where would you look on the trees to find the apples 

growing 1 " " On the branches." 

" What do we call the very little branches 1 " " TwigS." 

Call attention to the stalk of the apple. 

" What is this ? " " It is the Stalk of the apple." 

" What use is it 1 " " It holds the apple to the twig 
where it grows." 

Lead the children to tell that leaves and flowers grow on the 
branches as well as the fruit, and that they all have stalks like 
the stalk of the apple. 

Show a good picture of an apple-tree full of ripe fruit. 

"Mary shall come to the front, and point out the 
branches and twigs of the tree in this picture. Nqw 
show me the leaves, Mary. Now the apples. 

" Quite right. But we have not found the flowers yet. 
Where are the flowers ? " " The flowers are gone. The 

fruit does not grow till the fiowers die. 

"Now Fred shall come and take this apple in one 
hand and this wooden ball in the other, and squeeze tliem. 
What have you found out, Fred ? " " The ball is hard, 

the apple is soft." 
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"How did you find that out!" "The bull felt hard 
when I squeezed it ; the apple felt soft." 

" How could you find tliis out in another way ? " " By 
catting them with a knife," 

" Take the knife then and tiy. Which cuts best, the 
apple or the wooden balH" "The apple." 

" What does that tell you 1 " " The apple is not so 
hard as the ball." 




( ah V U h J s 
Cut hot! n ^Kces, aui p t Uiet 



Have m reudiiuisi, i 
and a very ripe one 
separale saucers. 

Hand pieces of tlie tpe on, mtul to tlic I dil en t losie 
IM tliem tell tluU this apple tasles swed id the hoi wdl 
the otiter in tlie sante m / 

" Why are you all niking s ch vry faces I lot you 
like this apple t" No t s sonr 

liepeat tlw advice that wits gmn i« au railter kison as to 
unripe fniU. It is alwaijs sour like this apjik. It vmUd make 
us Ul if we ate U. 
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Lesson XX 
A TABLE 

I. Introduction 

Call attention to the schoolroom table. Lead tlie children to 
tell all they can about it and its uses, in some such way as this — 

'•You all know what this is. What do we call it?" 
'' A table." 

*• You have seen me use the table. Tell me what we 
use it for." ''We stand things on the table." 

" Suppose we had no tables ; where should I have to 
put the things ? " " On the floor." 

Take a few hooks or slates, and put them on the floor. Lead 
the children to see how awkward this would he. Every time we 
pvi a thing down, every time we took it up, we should Imve to 
stoop, 

" Why don't we have to stoop when we lay a thing on 
the table?" "Because the table is higher than the 
floor." 

Lead the children to talk of their tahles at home, and tlie 
uses to which they are put. The things which they want for 
breakfast, dinner, and tea are set out an tlie table ; mother makes 
tlie puddings, folds and irons the clotlies, and does many otlier 
things on the kitchen table. 

"Suppose we see what we can find out about the 
table." 

IT. The Top of the Table 

" What do we call this part of the table ? " " The top 
of the table." 

" Let us look at this part first. How many sides has 

it?" "Four sides." 

"Come and show me the four sides, Harry. 
"Are these four sides all the same length ?" 
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Take a piece of siring ami show th^ children how to measure 
the sides. Lead them to tell tlmt there are twO longf sides 

and two short ones. 

" What do we call this part where two sides meet ? " 

" A comer." 

" How many corners are there ? " " FoUT COmers." 
" Now look at them, and tell me what kind of corners 
they are." "They are square comers." 

"So, then, the top of the table has two long sides and 
two short ones, and all its corners are square corners. 
What shape is it ? " " Oblong shape." 

Call upon the children to name, some things which have the 
same oblong shape, siich as their books and slates, the doors and 
windows, the pictures on the wall, and so on. 

Draw an oblong figure on the board to represent the tabh- 
top, calling upon the children to name euch step of the process. 

" Are all tables the same shape as this one ? " " No : 
some tables are round." 

" What do you mean by round 1 This ball is round. 
Are some tables round like the ball ? " " No, not round 
like the ball, but the same shape as a penny." 

" What shape is that ? " " Circle shape." 



III. The Legs 

" Now I think you told me that the table is higher 
than the floor. What makes it higher than the floor ? " 
" Its legs hold it up above the floor." 

" How many legs has the table ? " " Four legs." 

" Where are the four legs placed ? " " Under the four 

comers." 

" Have all tables four legs 1 " " No ; some tables have 
only one leg." 

" If there is only one leg, where is it placed ? " " Under 
the middle of the table." 

" Come and show me the middle of this table, Fred. 

" How have we learned all these things about the 
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table 1" "We have found it out by looking at the 

table." 

" Now I want one of you to come and find out some- 
thing more by feeling the table. 

" Well, what have you found out ? " " It is hard." 

" Is the table as hard as this slate ? " " No, it is not 
SO hard as the slate." 

" How do you know that ? " " We could cut it with 
a knife ; we could not cut the slate." 

" Can you tell me what the table is made of ? " " It is 
made of wood." 

" Where do we get the wood to make our tables ? " 

" We get wood from the trunks of trees." 

" Now put your hand once more on the table and see 
what else you can tell me." " The table is smooth." 

If time and opportunity permit, a further lesson might he 
given on the table-drawer — its shape, its uses, the way in which 
it is drawn in and out, and so on. 



Lesson XXI 

A CHAIR 

I. Introduction 

Lead the children to think about the lesson on the table. Let 
them enumerate some of the uses which we mentioned in the last 
lesson, 

" We eat our meals at the table. When dinner is ready 
we take our places. If we stood round the table we 
should find it very high for little boys and girls, and very 
low for father and mother. What do we all do ? " " We 
sit round the table." 

" What do we sit upon ] " " We sit upon chairs." 
"Here is a chair. Suppose we have a chat about it 
now." 
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II. The Seat of the Chair 

" You say we sit upon the cliair. Come and show me 
the part of the chair which we sit upon, Harry. 

" Quite right. What is this part of the chair called ? " 

" The seat.'' 

Hold the chair up in front of the children, so that they can 
get a good view of tlie seat. 

"Look at the seat of this chair and see what you can 
tell me about its shape. 

" How many sides has it 1 " " Four sideS." 

" Are all four sides the same shape ? ' " No ; one side 
is straight, the other three are curved." 



III. The Legs 

Compare the seat of the chair with tJie top of the table. 
Both are raised up from the grmind ; hut the table is higher 
than the chair. 

" What do we call the parts that raise the top of the 
table from the floor 1 " " The legs." 

"What, then, shall we call these parts that raise the 
seat of the chair above the floor ? " " The legs." 

" How many legs has the table 1 " " Four legs." 

" How many legs has the chair? " "Four legs." 

" Where are the legs of the table placed ? " " At the 
fonr corners." 

" Where are the legs of the chair placed ? " " At the 

four comers." 

" Look at the legs of the table, and then at the legs of 
the chair, and see if there is anything else you can tell 
me about them." "The legs of the chair are not so long 
as the legs of the table." 

Call attention to the cross -bars stretched between the legs. 
There are no siich bars between tJie legs of tlie table. Explain 
that these bars are meant to keep the legs firmly in their 
places. Then are not meant to put the feet on. 
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How many of these cross-bars has this chair ? Have them 
pointed out. We call them rails. 



IV. The Back 

"There is one part of the chair which we have not 
spoken of yet. Come and point it out, Fred. What do 
we call this part of the chair ? " " The back." 

" What is the use of the back 1 " " We lean against 
the back when we sit down in a chair." 

Place a stool in froni of th^ class. Show that this has a 
seat and four legs, like the chair. We sit upon it as we sit 
upon a chair ; hut if we are tired there is nothing to lean 
against — there is no hack. A chair is much more easy to sit 
upon, and rests us hetter than a stool, hecause it has a back. 

" Now look again at the back of the chair and tell me 
how many pieces there are in it." " Four pieces." 

" Come and point to the upright pieces, Mary. How 
many are there ? " " Two upright pieces." 

" What would you call the other pieces ? " " Lying- 

down pieces." 

" How many lying-down pieces are there 1 " " Two 

lying-down pieces." 

" What is the shape of the top piece ? " " Curve 

shape." 

Lead the children next to tell that all chairs are not like the 
one before them. Some have soft, padded seats, covered with 
leather, horse-hair, cloth, etc. Some have bars at the sides to 
rest our arms upon. We call these arm-chairs. Baby sits up 
at the table in a high chair, which has arras to keep it from 
falling ovi. Little children sometimes have a tiny low chair, 
jusi big enough for themselves, where they can sit without any 
fear of falling/. 
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OBJECT LESSONS FOK INFANTS 



Lesson XXn 

MY DOLL'S HOUSE 
I. Introduction 

IsTiiODVCK lite lesson ly asking tlie children to tell wliere they 
go when school is over. Titei/ go home. Thetj live at liotue 
■wilh fattier and mtither, Irotliers, aiul sisters. Wliat do llteg 
fall tJie j^aee where they live ? A house. Here is a pretty 
doll's luiitse. Isn't U a beauty, children? Now I want you 
to tell vie all you can almtt tlie koitse where you live, by looking 
at dolly's house. 




IL Outside the House 

1. The WaUs.— " VVIiy do we liv,^ in liouses ? " " To 
keep U3 from the wind atid rain and cold weather." 

" Which part of the house is it that keeps out the cold 
and the wet 1 " " The walls." 

"What are the walla made of?" " Tiiey are made of 

bricks." 
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"Look at dolly's house. Come and point out the 
walls, Mary. 

" How many walls are there ? " " Four walls." 

" How many walls are there in your house ]" "Four 

waUs." 

"Look at dolly's house again and tell me how the 
walls are placed." "They are upright." 

"What do we call this part where the two walls 
join?" "A comer." 

" What kind of corner is it 1" "A square COmer." 

" How many square corners are there 1 " " Four 

square comers." 

2. The Roof. — "What do you call the top of your 

house 1 " " The roof." 

" What does the roof rest upon ? " " It rests upon the 
walls of the house." 

" What is the roof made of 1 " " It is made of tiles 

(or slates)." 

"Look at the roof of dolly's house. What is the 
shape of it 1 " " It is slanting." 

" Why is the roof of the house made slanting ? " "To 
let the rain run Oflf quickly." 

"Why do we want the rain to run off?" "To keep 
the house dry." 

" Where does the rain go when it runs off the roof ? " 
" It runs down the spouts into the drains under the 
ground. The drains carry it away." 

3. The Chimneys. — "What else can you see when 
you look up to the roof?" "The chimneys." 

" Come and show me the chimneys in dolly's house, 
Harry. 

" What do you often see coming out of the chimneys 
of houses ? " " Smoke." 

" Where does the smoke come from ? " " It comes 

from the fires." 

" What do we call the man who keeps our chimneys 
clean ? " " We call him the chimney-SWeep." 

"How does he clean the chimney?" "\^^ ^^w^^ d- 
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long brush up the chimney from the fire-place to the very 
top." 

" What does he brush down from the cliimney ? " 

" Soot." 

" What colour is the soot 1 " " It is black." 

" What colour is the chimney-sweep 1 " " He is black 

too, because he gets covered with soot when he sweeps 

the chimneys." 

"What is the soot made of?" "The smoke that 

comes from our fires." 

4. The Doors. — "When you reach home, how do you 
get into your house 1" " We go in at the door." 

" How does your mother know you are there 1 " " We 

knock at the door with the knocker." 

" Come and show me dolly's door, and dolly's knocker. 

" What does mother do when she has let you in 1 " 
"She closes the door again." 

" What does she do with the door at night 1 " " She 
locks and bolts it to keep any one from getting in." 

Lead the children to tell that this dom' is called tJie front 
door, because it opens into the street in the front of the hause. 
There is another door at the hack of the house, leading into the 
garden. JVe call this the back-door. 

5. The Windows. — " What else can you see in the 
walls of your house besides the doors ? " " The windows." 

"What are they made of?" "They are made of 

glass." 

" Why are they not made of bricks or wood ? " 
" Glass will let the light into the house, but bricks and 
wood shut out the light." 

"Come and point out the windows in dolly's house. 
How many windows are there 1 

" Why are these windows higher than those % " " They 
are the windows of the rooms upstairs." 
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III. How TO Draw a House 

" We have learned a good deal about dolly's house ; 
and now I will show you how to draw a picture of the 
house for yourselves." 




Sketch on the black-board a simple outline picture of the 
hyiise^ and let the children copy it on their slates^ naming the 
parts as the dramng proceeds. 



Lesson XXIII 



MY DOLL'S HOUSE 



I. Introduction 

Commence by leading the children to recapitulate h'iefly tJie 
teaching of last lesson. Let them narne ami describe tJie parts 
of the house to be seen on the mdside, telling ivhat each part is 
made of^ wlmt are its uses, and so on. We are now going to 
le^rn something about the inside of the house. We will have 
dollfs housey as before, to help us. 
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II. Inside the House 

1. The Hall or Passage.— " You told mo that when 
you go home, you knock at the front door, and yonr 
mother lets you in. What is the name of that part of the 
house into which the front door opens 1" "The hall, or 

the passage." 

" Yea, and it is sometimes called the lobby. 
"What do wc call the part on which we walk, when 
we get inside the door ! " " The fioor." 




"What do you find on the floor just inside the door!" 
" A mat." 

" What is that for 1 " " To clean our boots before we 
go into the rooms." 

"What do you see on the wall?" "Some pegs to 
hang our hats and coats on." 

"We do not wear our hats and coats in the house. 
Wo take them off and hang them up, as soon as we get 
into the hall." 

liemiiid the children that nfal lidy hoys and girls always 
take rare to hang their hats anil cixils up, where tliey mil be 
fonml when tlwy are wanted next litne. 

2. The Parloar. — "There are some doors in the hall. 
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" Let us open one of them and go into the room. It is 

the parlour. 

"The parlour, you know, is the best room in the 
house. 

" Come and show me dolly's parlour. 

"How many walls are there in the room*?'^ "Four 

walls." 

"What are the walls of your house made of?" 

" Bricks." 

" Can you see the bricks in the wall of the parlour ? " 

" No." 

" Why not 1 " " The walls are covered with pretty 
paper." 

Lead the children to tell that tlie ivalls are upright, that the 
top of the walls are lying-down lines, and tlmt the corners are 
all square corners. 

"What do you see hanging on the walls of the 
parlour ? " " Some pictures." 

" There are some pictures on the walls of our school- 
room. Why do we hang pictures on our walls 1 " 

" Tell me again what we call the bottom of the room on 
which we walk." " The floor." 

"What do we call the top of the room?" "The 

ceiling." 

" What colour is the ceiling ? " " White." ' 

Pass n£xt to the window and let the children themselves tell 
its uses, ami what it is made of. How do we light our rooms 
at night when it is dark ? 

"How do we keep our rooms warm in the cold 
weather ? " " We light a fire." 

"What do we call the place where we put the firel" 

" The fire-place." 

" Why don't we put the fire on the floor in the middle 
of the room 1 

" What is over the fire-place 1 " " The mantel-shelf. " 

" We stand pretty things on the mantel-shelf. We call 
them omameilts. They make the room look pleasant. 

" Now I want you to think of the floor of tke yowsv. 
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"What do we put on the floor of the parlour?" "A 

carpet." 

Have Jthe varmis articles of fumUure dealt with nexty calling 
upon the children to name and describe the toy -chairs, tables, 
etc. of dolly* s house, tell their uses, and so forth. Let them arrange 
the things in proper order. 

3. The kitchen. — The toy models of this room and Us 

furniture should he taken next. Compare the kitchen fire-place 

with the one in the parlour. What is this room used for? 

What does mother use the OVen for ? Call attention to the 

bare floor and table, always kept clean and white — to the 

shelves round the walls, for holding plates and dishes, 
basins and jugs, and so on. 

4. The Bedroom. — SJww the toy model of this room and 
its furniture. Lead the children to tell where this room is 
placed, a)id how we get to it. JVhat are the stairs made of? 
JVhat do we use this room for ? What do we call the thing we 
sleep on ? What other things are there in the room besides the 
bed and bedstead ? Call upon the children to tell the uses of the 
various articles. Let them, as before, arrange the furniture in 
the room, naming and describing each piece as it is set out. 



LESSONS ABOUT MYSELF 

Lesson XXIV 
PAETS OF THE BODY 

"We have been learning about the things around us. 
Suppose we try now and learn something about ourselves. 
I want Tommy Smith to come to me. Our lesson shall be 
about him. I have phosen Tommy because he is a nice, 
clean boy." 
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I. The Head 

Stand the child in front, and commence ly calling attention 
to his head, 

" What do we call this part of Tommy's body *? " " His 

head." 

" Now let us have a good look at his head and see what 
we can find out. First of all, what do you say about the 
shape of it 1 " " It is round, something like a ball." 

" Look at this covering that grows on the top. What 
do we call it 1 " " Hair." 

" You should all try and be like Tommy. He is a clean, 
tidy boy. He keeps his hair smooth and neat. 

" Can you tell me what we call this part of his head, 
which is not covered with hair ? " " His face." 

Point out the parts of tlie face, one hy one, and lead the 
children to tell their names, and their uses — two eyes for 
seeing ; tWO ears for Jiearing ; a nose for smelling ; a 
mouth for speaking, sin{/ing, eating, and drinking ; and a pair 
of chvhhy, red cheeks to tell us that Tommy is quite well. 
How would he look if he were ill ? 

" Can you tell me what Tommy has inside his mouth ? " 

" He has a tongue and a great many teeth." 

" What does he do with his tongue 1" "He talks with 
his tongue." 

"What does he do with his teeth?*' "He bites and 
chews his food with his teeth." 

" W^hat is the colour of his tongue 1 " " His tongue is 

red." 

" What is the colour of his teeth ? " " White." 
"Shut your mouth. Tommy. What do you call this 
part of his mouth that you can see now ?" " The lips." 
" What colour are the lips ? " " Red." 

II. The Trunk 

Remind the children of tlieir lesson on a tree. Lead them to 
tell that the main part of the tree, which semis out branches 
ohove, and roots into the soil, is called the trunk. 
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'* Now I want you to look again at Tommy. Come and 
point to the biggest part of his body, Fred. 

" Quite right. What do we call these, that grow out 
of the top of it 1 " " They are the arms." 

" What are these that grow out from the lower part ? " 

" They are the legs." 

" Now I think you will see why we call this part of the 

body the trunk." 

Have the shoulders, breast, and back pointed out, and 
tlien proceed to talk about the neck. 

" The neck is this small part which joins the head to the 
trunk." 

Let the child turn and lend the head in every possible 
direction, and show that it is the neck which enables us to do all 
this, 

III. The Limbs 

"The arms are joined to the trunk at the shoulders. 
We have two arms, one on the right side and one on the 
left. 

" What do we call this part of the arm where it bends ? 

" The elbow." 

" What have we at the end of each arm ? " "A 

hand." 

" What do we do with our hands ] " " We write, 
draw, and work with our hands, and we use them when we 
eat our food." 

" What do we call these two strong props, which hold 
the rest of the body up 1 " " They are the legs." 

" What do we call this part of the leg where it bends?" 

" We call it the knee." 

" What have we at the end of each leg ? " "A foot." 

" What do we do with our legs and feet 1 " " We Stand, 
walk, run, and jump with our legs and feet." 

Point out the broad sole of the foot, which rests on ths 
grouml and supports us, as we stand ami walk about. 

" We have another name for our arms and legs. We 
sometimes call them limbs." 
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Lesson XXV 
WHAT THE BODY IS MADE OF 

Commence with a brief recapitulation of the main points 
of last lesson, calling upon tJie children to mime the parts of the 
body and their uses, 

I. The Skin 

" Come along, Tommy. We are going to have another 
lesson about you to-day. I want to see if we can find out 
what you are made of." 

Place tJie child in front as before. Call attention to his 
face, hands, and arms, the parts of his body which can be seen. 
Lead tJie class to tell that the part which they can see is only the 
outside of his body. 

" Can you tell me what this outside part of the body is 
called 1 " " It is called the skin." 

" Look at Tommy's arm, and tell me what is the colour 
of the skin. " It is white." 

" Look at his cheeks and lips. What colour are they ? " 
"His cheeks and lips are red." 

" Do you remember our rosy apple ? Tommy has a 

pair of rosy cheeks. 

" Come and pass your finger along his arm and his rosy 
cheek, Harry. What else have you learned about the 
skin by touching it ? " " It is smooth and soft." 

Remind the children how easily tlie skin may be scratched a?* 
broken. Even a pin or a needle will tear the skin. 

" How does the place feel when the skin is broken 1 " 
"It feels very sore till it gets well. After a time the 
skin grows again and covers the place ; and it is no longer 
sore." 

Lead the children to see from this that the skin takes care of, 
and protects tlie parts under it. 
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Tell that tlie skin must be kept clean if we mish to be well 

and healthy. Dirty people cannot be well. 



II. The Flesh 

"Now I want you to look at Tommy's plump arms and 
chubby cheeks. If you take hold of them and pinch them, 
they feel soft. Do you know what there is under this 
smooth skin?" "Flesh." 

"Quite right. All the SOft parts of our body are 
made of flesh." 

Tell of the meat hanging in the butchers^ shops. Tliis is 
flesh — the flesh of the slieep and cow. 

" What colour is this flesh 1 " " It is red." 

" But some parts of the meat are white. What do we 
call all the white part 1 " " The white part is fat." 

" Our flesh, under the skin, if we could see ifc, is red too, 
and the fat is white. It is just like the meat we see in 
the butchers' shops." 

III. The Blood 

" What do you see if you scratch or tear your skin ? " 

" Blood." 

" Yes ; the blood comes out through the broken skin. 

" What colour is this blood ? " " It is red." 

" I daresay your nose has sometimes bled. How did 
the blood feel as it came away ? " " It felt warm." 

Explain that this warm, red blood goes into every part of aur 
body. It is carried through the body in pipes. We can see 
some of these pipes, just under the skin. We call them veins. 

It is tJie blood that keeps US alive and warm. 

IV. The Bones 

Have the chikVs arms and hands and head further examined 
and felt by one or two of tlie class, for tJie purpose of eliciting 
from them the fact that ths body does not fed soft in every part. 
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Lead them to tell thiit they can feel hard parts in the 
head, in the foM, hi the arm, and in the hand. Let them point 
oid the hard parts in the fingers, knuckles, and elbow. 

Explain that these hard parts of the body, tvhich we cun feel 
under the skin and flesh, are made of boue. 

Show them, a bone of some kind. Let tliem take it and 
handle it ; awd lead them to tell tliat it is hard, smoOth, and 
strong. They cannot easily break the bone. They have seen 
hones like this in the butchers^ shops, and in the meat on the table 
at dinner-time. This is one of the bones of a sheep. 

Explain that there are a great many bones in our body ; 
they hold the body up ; they make it strong ; they help it to 
move about. Boys and girls amid not run and jump and skip, 
if they had no bones. 



Lesson XXVI 

THE HEAD 

" I THINK we will have another chat about Tommy Smith 
this morning. Shall we, children ? 

" Very well. But before we begin, I shall want to see 
how much you can remember about our other lessons." 

I. Introduction 

Place tlie child in front, as usual, and lead the rest to 
recapitulate, under the teachei'^s guidance, as much as is necessary 
to form an introduction to the new lesson. Have each part of 
the body pointed out as it is dealt with. 

" What is the name of this part of our body 1 " " The 

trunk." 

" What is this — the highest part of the body called ? " 

" The head." 

" What do we call the part that joins the head to the 
trunk ? " " We call it the neck." 

" Come and point out Tommy's neck, Fred. 
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" Quite light. Now try and tell rac what use the 
neck is." 

Lead the children to tell tlud it is t/ie mrJc which holds the 
Jiead upritjhtj aiul the neck which moves it about. Put Tmnniy 
through a few movements^ such as nodding tlie head forward ami 
backward, laying it first on one shoulder arul then on tfie other, 
ami turning it round from side to side. All this is done by the 
neck. 

II. The Skull 

" Look now at Tommy's head. I think you told me, the 
other day, that it was round. Well, so it is, or nearly 
round. But it is not round all over, like a ball or an 
orange. Pass your hands over his head, Harry, and tell 
me which part is most like a ball." 

2'Iie child will be easily led to tell that tlie top, back, and 
sides are tJie roundest parts of tlie Iiead, and that the face oi' 
front part is 'not round. 

" We will leave the face, and think only of the round 
part of the head. We call it the skull. Say after me, 

' The top part of the head is the skull.' " 

Point it out carefully on tlie child's head ; and let all th^ 
children in the class place their own hamls on tlieir heads and 

say, " This is my skull." 

Explain that it is this part of the head which is covered with 
Juiir. 

Let them look rouml tlie class, ami lead them to tdl that tlie 
hair is not all the Same COlour. Tommy's luiir is yellow. 
Mary has black hair. JFlien jteople get old their hair turns 

white. 

"Now, Harry, I have a question for you. When you 
put your hands on Tommy's skull how did it feel ? " " It 

felt hard." 

" Why did it feel hard 1 " " Because it is made of 

hard bone." 

" But if you put your hand on his arm that does not 
feel hard ; and yet there is a big bone in his arm. How 
is that ? " 
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Lead the children to tell that the hone of the arm is covered 
with thick flesh, hut there is very little fesh to cover the hone of 
the skulL They can feel the hone itself just under the skin, 

III. The Face 

Call upon the children to name the parts of the face as far 
as they were given in the former lesson, and titen proceed in 
some such way as this : — 

" Look at this broad, flat part of the face above the 
eyes. This is the forehead." 

Let tlie children point to it and repeat, 

" The hair, as yoii see, grows all round it, but the fore- 
head itself is not covered with hair. 

" The two eyes are placed below the forehead — one on 
eacli side of the nose." 

Point out the eye-balls tJiemselves carefully. Show how 
tliey are taken care of, hy heing lodged in liollows hetween the 
foreliead and the nose. Notice the hroad ridge which tlte fore- 
head makes along the top of each hollow, and the little arches of 
hair on the edge of it. Tliese are tJie eye-brows. 

" What do we do when the dust blows about ? " " We 
shut our eyes." 

" Yes, we do. Let us look at the shutters." 

Call attention to the eye-lids. These are the shutters, 

which we can pull down when we wish to cover our eyes, so that 
tlie dust may not get in. Lead the children to tell that a tiny 
speck of dirt will cause great pain if it gets in the eye. 

Notice the fringe of hairs — the eye-lashes — at the hottom 
of the lids. 

Have the nose pointed out next. Trace it, from where it 
springs hetween the eye-hrows, down the middle of the face. It 
stands out from tlie face. Notice the two holes at the end. 
Tliese are the nostrUs. 

Elicit, next, from the class all they can tell ahout the mouth. 
Call attention to tlie two rows of teeth. Tliey are fixed in 
strong hones — the jaw-boneS. Have them pointed out. Tlie 
lower one mmes up and down to close the mouth and o^jew yk,. 
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The soft, round part in front of ilie lower jaw, just under Hie 

lips, is the chin. 

" I want you last of all to look at these. See how soft, 
fat, and chubby they are. I can pinch them in my fingers. 
What do we call them ? " " The cheeks." 

" What colour are Tommy's cheeks ? " " They are red." 

" Y'es, they are. Do you remember the red cheeks of 

our rosy apple ? Tommy's cheeks are rosy, like the rosy 

apple." 

Lesson XXVII 
ARMS AND LEGS 

I. Introduction 

Place the hoy in front of tlie class as before and call upon 
the children to name, and pfoint out, tJie three chief parts of his 
body — the hecul, the trunk, aiuC the limbs. 

"What do you mean by limbs?" "The arms and 

legs." 

" How many arms have we 1 " " Two arms." 
" How many legs ? " " Two legs." 
" What do we call this one 1 " " The right arm." 
"Why?" "Because it is on the right side of the 
body." 

" What do we call the other ? " " The left arm.'' 

" What is the name of this part where the arm is joined 

to the top of the trunk 1 " " The shoulder." 

II. Shape of the Limbs 

Call attention to the child^s arm. It is long ami round. 
It is thick at the top, but gets smaller near the hand. 

" What makes it thick ? " " The bone of the arm is 
covered with thick flesh." 

" What do we call this part of the arm near the hand ? " 

" The wrist." 

Now lead them to think of the leg, and compare U with the 
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arm. The leg too is long and round, and thicker at the top 
than it is where the foot joins it. Let them tell that the leg is 
much longer, thicker, and stronger than the arm. Why is this ? 
Draw from the children themselves that the legs are strong props 
to hold up all the rest of the body and. carry it about. 
Lead them to think of the work the legs have to do, whether we 
stand, walk, run, jump, skip, dance, or play. The legs must he 
stout and strong to do all this. 

" What is the name of the top part of the leg ? " " The 
thigh." 

"What have we at the bottom of the leg?" "The 

foot." 

" Tell me the name of this part, which joins the foot to 
the leg." " It is called the ankle." 

Lead them to compare the ankle with the wrist. Show that 
tJie ankle-joint is much bigger and stronger than the wrist-joint. 
JHiy? 

Call attention to the thick fleshy part known as the calf of 
tlie leg. Tell its name, and show that it is big at the top and 
grows smaller towards the ankle. 

Instruct the child to hold his arm out straight befm'e him, 
and then pid his hand up to his face. Show with a long straight 
stick, or pointer, that he cmdd not do this, if the arm were all in 
one piece. It is made of tWO parts, which are joined together, 
so that they will bend. 

" Show me the place where the two parts of the arm 
are joined. What do we call this ? " " The elbow." 

" Bend your arm at the elbow. Feel the hard bone at 
the elbow-joint. 

" Now think of the leg. Can you bend that 1 " " Yes." 

" Do so ; and let me see. 

" Quite right. What do we call that part of the leg 
where it bends 1 " " We call it the knee." 

Lend the children to deduce from this that the leg, like the 
arm, must be in two parts. Show that there are actually two 
parts, and that they are joined together at the knee. It is this 
which makes us able to beiui the leg. We must bend the leg 
when we walk or run, and when we sit down, 

VOL. I ^ 
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Compare the movements at the elbow and the knee. 

Tliere is only one kind of nrnvement. We m,n heml the arm 
at tJie elbow, and straighten it ; and we can bend the leg at tJie 
knee, and straighten that, 

III. Movements of the Limbs 

PtU the child through a series of movements with the arms. 
Let him stretch them out straight befoi'e him — raise them above 
his Jiead — extend them in a line with tlie shoulders — lotver them 
towards the floor — ami lastly swing them round and round. 

Call particular attention to all tJiese movements, and show 
that in every one of tliem the arm moves by means of the 
shoulder-joint. // is the top part of tlie arm that swings 
round at the shoulder, ami it carries the other part with it. 

Explain that the thigh is joined to the trunk, as tJie ai'm is 
join^l to the sJioulder ; but we do not want to swing our legs 
rouml, as we do our arms. 



Lesson XXVIII 

HANDS AND FEET 

I. Introduction 

Stand the boy in front, and lead the children to tell, as 
rapidly as possible, all they can about his arms and legs, tJieir 
movements, ami the kiml of work they have to do. 

" What have we at the end of each arm ? " "A hand." 
" How many hands have we '{ " " Two hands." 
" Hold up your right hand, Tommy. Now hold up 
your left hand. 

" What have we at the end of each leg ? " "A. foot." 
" How many feet have we ? " *' Two feet." 
" Hold up your right foot. Hold up your left foot. 
" What do we do with our feet ? " " We Stand, walk, 
run, and jump with our feet." 
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" What do we do with our hands ? " " We write, draw, 
knit, and sew with our hands. We use our hands when 
we play. Men and women work with their hands.'' 

II. The Hand 

Instruct the child to clench his hand, to unclose it, and then 
to move his fingers and thumb about in every possible direction. 
Let him hold a pencil between his thumb and fingers, then give 
him some large object, such as a hammer, to grasp, oi' set him 
to pull at a rope with both hands. This will slww the Iciml of 
wm'k the Imnd is meant to do. TJten pivceed to name the 
different parts, and show in a simple way how the hand is fitted 
for its work, 

" What do we call this part that joins the hand to the 
arm ? " " We call it the wrist." 

" Look at this thick, broad part of the hand, near the 
wrist. 

" The inside part of it is called the palm of the hand. 

" Feel the palm of your own hand. You cannot feel 
any bones in it. 

" Now turn your hand over, and look at the other side. 
This is the back of the hand. You can feel the bones 
there. There are four long boneS. If you close your 
hand you can see and feel the ends of them. These are 

the loiuckles. 

** What are these parts which are joined to the knuckles f 
" The fingers." 

'* How many fingers are there % ' " Four fingers." 

Draw attention to the fact that the fingers are not all the 
same length. Which is the longest ? which the shortest ? 

" What can we do with our fingers ? " " We can bend 
them." 

"Bend your fingers now, and show me what you mean. 
What does this tell us 1 " " The fingers are not all in 
one piece." 

Set the children to close their fingers dotvn, and show tJiem 
that each finger is in three pieces, aiid tliat tht ;p\ece% wf«, 
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joined together, so that they can herul just as we bend the elbow 
and the knee. 

Notice the position of the thumb. Show how useful it is 
in taking hold of things. We can pick up a pin with the 
thumb and finger, as easily as we can grasp big things. 

Draw attention to the hard shiny nails at the ends of the 
fingers and thwmb. Tell briefly their uses. 



III. The Foot 

Pass on next to the feet. Call attention once more to the 
work which the foot is meant to do. It has to support the body 
ami carry it about. Lead the children to tell what we cannot 
do with the foot. We cannot take hold of things with our feet, 
as we can with our hands. Let us see how the foot is made. 

" What do we call this part which joins the foot to the 

leg ] " " We call it the ankle." 

" You can see that all this part of the foot below the 
ankle looks very thick and strong. We call the front part 
of it the instep. Do you know the name of this back 
part of the foot ? " " The heel." 

" The broad part of the foot, which rests on the ground 
when we stand, is called the SOle. 

"Now tell me what we call these parts at the end of 

the foot." " The toes." 

" How many toes are there 1 " " Five toes." 

" What part of the hand are the toes like ] " " The 

fingers." 

'* Are the toes quite like the fingers ? " " No ; the toes 
are short, the fingers are long." 

Tell briefly that this is why we do not use the foot as we use 
the hand. It is made to stand upon, arul not f&r doing work. 
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LESSONS ABOUT ANIMALS 

Lesson XXIX 
A FIRST CHAT ABOUT ANIMALS 

" I WANT you to go to my basket, Mary, and see what 
you can find in it. What do you see there ? " "A dear 
little kitten." 

"Bring it to me. We will put it on the table, and 
have a chat about it." 

The little thing will, in all prdbahility, begin to move about 
as soon as it is placed on the table. Take the opportunity of 
setting the child to watch it, and ^^mind that it does not fall off 
the table "/ and then commence as follows : — 

"You have all seen little kittens like this one very 
often. Suppose I bring our kitten to see you next year. 
Do you think it will look just the same as it looks now ] " 
**No; it will be bigger." 

" How do you know it will be bigger 1 " " Because 

kittens grow." 

Lead one of the children to tell that she once had a pretty 
little kitten at home, but that now it is a big cat. It has grown. 
Elicit from the class that, not only kittens, but boys and girls as 
well, grow. One day they themselves wUl be big men and 
women. 

" Look at this stone. How big do you think the stone 
would be, if I were to show it to you next year ? " " It 
would be no bigger than it is now." 

" But you say the kitten will be bigger, and you boys 
and girls will be bigger. Why will not the stone be 
bigger ? " 

Lead the children to explain that they are alive, and so 
is the kitten ; but the stone is not alive. They grow because 

they are alive. 
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"What makes boys and girls and kittens grow?" 
"They eat their food, and the food makes them 

grow." 

" I have something on the table that grows, besides the 
kitten. What is it ? " " The plant in the flower-pot." 

" How do you know it grows 1 " " Because it was very 
small at first, and it is now a big plant. It must have 
grown." 

"Then, as the plant grows, what else do you know 
about it 1 " " It is alive." 

"Yes; the plant and the kitten are both living 

things ; they both grow and get bigger. 

"The kitten, you say, wants food to make it grow. 
What makes the plant grow ? " 

Lead the children, step by step, to tell that the plant, like the 
kitten, must have food or it will not grow, it will not live. 
Plants die without food. Their food is in tlie soil — the roots 
suck up food for the plant out of the soil, and this is why we 
keep the soil round the roots damp, 

" Now I want you to look at these two living things — 
the plant and the kitten. When I put the kitten on the 
table, I had to stand Mary there to see that it did not 
tumble down on the ground. Did you have any trouble 
to keep the plant in its place, Mary ? " " No ; the plant 

does not move, but the kitten wants to run and jump 
about.'' 

" Yes, Mary, little kittens are like little boys and girls 
when school is over. They are full of fun ; they love to 
run, and jump, and skip about. 

" Now try and remember that all living things that 

can move about are called animals. 

" Plants live and grow in one place and cannot move 
away. Look at our little kitten once more. Mary shall 
put it on the floor, and we will see how it moves about." 

Let the children tell that tJie kitten has four legs, and that 
it runs about on these four legs ; that they themselves Imve two 
legs which they use in walking, running, skipping, jumping, 
etc. Lead tliem to navfie other animuls with four legs, such as 
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dogs^ horses^ cows, donkeys, sheep, lambs, rabbits, rats, mice, and 
so forth. 

Show a little while mouse, or some other tame pet in a cage. 
There will, generally speaking, be no difficulty in getting the 
children to bring them for the occasion. Take it out, and show 
how it moves about by running on its four legs, 

A bird in a cage might also be shown. Call attention to its 
two legs, and to the way in which it hops abo^d on them, 

**But how does it get from one side of the cage to the 

other ? " " It flies across with its wings." 

Lead the children to tell that they often see birds flying in 
the air. Some birds fly very high in the air, Some fly very 
quickly. 

Show next a living fish of some kind in a glass bowl, 
" Here is a thing that has no legs at all, so it is not like 
the kitten, and it is not like the bird. But you see it lives 

and moves about in the water. It is an animal. Do 

you know what we call it ? 
" We call it a fish." 



Lesson XXX 
ANIMALS THAT WALK 

T. Introduction 

" I HAVE brought our little kitten again, to-day, to see 
you, children. We are going to have another chat about 
animals. 

"But, first of all, can you tell nie what we mean by 
animals ? " " All things that are alive and can move 

about are animals." 

" Well, then, here is our kitten, Mary has brought her 
little pet rabbit, and Johnny has got his white mouse. 
Now I think we can get on." 

Remind the class that the kitten, tlie mouse, arul tlie rabbit 
are all alike in one particular. They all have four icgs^ awi. 
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they use these four legs to move about from jdace to p1ar£. Let 
the children nams other animals which liave four legs and move 
about on the ground. None but familiar well-known animals, 
which they themselves have seen, should be allowed to be given. 

II. A Hairy Covering for their Bodies 

" Come here, Fred, and stroke Kitty with your hand. 
Now tell me what you learn by stroking her." "She has 

a thick, soft coat." 

" What is the coat made of ] " " It is made of hair." 

" Quite right ; and because the hair is so thick we call 
it fur. Kitty's hairy coat is thick, SOft fur. 

" Now look at Mary's bunny. That seems to have a 
thick coat too. Come and feel it, Fred, as you did Kitty's 
coat." 

Lead the child to tell that this is exactly tlie same kind of 
thick fur coat as the other. It is made of soft hairs which 
grow very dose together on tlie skin of the animal. 

Let tlie mouse be next examhied with a view to elicit the same 
fact. Its body is covered with a thick, close-fitting coat of hair 
or fur. 

" Now I want you to think of some of the other animals 
which run about on four legs. We can't have them all in 
school, of course, but you have seen them, and I want you 
to tell me all you can about them. 

" Think of the dog first. What kind of a coat is his 1 " 

"A hairy coat." 

" Have all dogs just the same sort of coats 1 " " No ; 
some dogs have thick, long, curly coats ; the coats of others 

fit close to the skin. But they are all made of hair." 

" Now think of the sheep and the little lambs in the 
fields. Do you know what their coats are made of?" 

" Wool." 

Show some wool. Tell tJiat this came off the sheep^s bach, 
and let the children see for themselves that it is really thick, 

curly hair. 

"The horse, the cow, and the donkey have hairy coats 
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too, but their coats are made of thick, short hair which fits 
close to the body. So then all these running and walking 
animals have hairy coats of some sort." 

III. The Bodies are Warm 

" Come and lay your hand again on the kitten and the 
rabbit, Fred, and you may hold the little mouse in your 
hand if you like. 

" Now tell me what you notice about all their bodies ? " 

" They all feel warm." 

" Yes, they do ; and your own body feels warm too, 
doesn't it ? " 

Bemind the children of ilie lessons about themselves. Lead 
them to tell of tlie warm blood in every part of the body. It is 
this vxirm blood tohich keeps our bodies warm. It is tJie blood 
in the kitten^ s body tJiat keeps it warm. 

"All animals like the kitten, the mouse, the rabbit, the 
horse, and others we have mentioned, are alike in having 

warm blood and warm bodies." 



IV. Bones Inside their Bodies 

Lead tlie children to think about the build of tJieir oion bodies. 
JVluit can they feel inside tlie soft flesh ? " The hard bones.^^ 
What covers the flesh and bones of ths body ? The outside 
skin. Bring one of the children to tlie front ami let him feel 
the Jut/I'd bones inside the body of the kitten and the rabbit. 
Explain that all the animals we have named are alike in this 
particular, as well as in others. Tfiey have bones inside 

their body as we have, and the body is covered with 
skin. 

V. They feed their Young with Milk 

Lead the children to talk about Kitty^s mother — the old cat. 
TFhen Kitty was very little indeed, how she took care of it till it 
grew big enough to run about and take care of itself I It could 
not grow without food. How did it get its food? ^^ Its motliAx 
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gave it milk frimi Iter own hodyj^ Exjdain tlmt all tJie animals 
we have named feed their little ones with Tnilk from 
their own bodies, just as the mother cat does. 



Lesson XXXI 
ANIMALS THAT FLY 

Show tlie bird, side by side with the kitten or the rabbit. Lead 
the children to tell why we coll both of them animals. This is 
not like the animals we talked about in our last lesson. 

1. Wings for Arms 

" How many limbs have you, Harry ? " '' Pour limbs." 
" How many limbs has the rabbit or the kitten ? " 
"Four limbs." 

"What do we call the kitten's four limbs?" "Four 

legs." 

" Have you four legs, too ? " " No ; I have tWO legs 

and two arms." 

" Now look at the bird, and tell me how many legs it 
has." " It has tWO legs." 

Sp'cad out each wing so that tJie children may see it, and 
had them to tell that the bird has tWO wingS instead of 
two arms like they have. Birds fly in the air with their 
wings. 

II. The Body is Covered with Feathers 

"What kind of covering has the kitten's body?" "A 

coat of fur." 

" What is fur 1 " " Fur is thick, close hair." 

" What other animals have coats of hair 1 " 

Lead the children to tell that all the animals that walk have 

hairy coats. 

Tell that the flying animals (the birds) are all clothed 

with feathers. 
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III. The Body is Warm 

Let tJie children feel the body of the bird, and the body of the 
kitten. Lead them to tell that both feel warm, 

" What is it that makes the body of the kitten warm 1 " 

" The warm blood inside the body keeps it waiHL" 
" There is warm blood also inside the body of the bird, 

and it is the blood which keeps it warm." 

IV. Bones Inside the Body 

Remind the children of the build of their own bodies. They 
can feel the smooth skin on the outside, and they know that under 
the skin is the soft flesh. But what are the hard parts inside 
tlie flesh ? " Tlie bones," Let them point out the bones in their 
hands, arms, and head. 

Lead them to tell that all the walking animals have hard 
banes inside tJieir bodies just as they tliemselves have. 

Now let tJiemfeel the bird's body, and show tliem tJiat these 
flying animals are like the other animals we have talked about. 

They all have Jiard bones inside their bodies. 

V. They lay Eggs 

S]iow, if possible, a bird's nest. Ask the children wlietlier 
they know wliat it is. Let the eggs be kept out of sight at first. 

' " Who made the nest ? " " Some little bird made it." 

" Why did the bird make the nest ] " 

Place the eggs in the nest. Tell that tlie bird lays tlie eggs 
in the n£st when she has buUt it ; that she sits on tlie eggs fm' a 
long time to keep them warm; and that at last little birds 

come out of the eggs. 

Show them a hen's egg ; let them tell what it is, and what 
bird laid it. If the hen sat on this egg wlmt would come mit 
of it? 

" Do cats, dogs, and rabbits lay eggs V ** No ; the 

walking animals do not lay eggs. Bird^ U^ ^\^%^' 



%■» 
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" But birds do not feed their little ones with milk 

from their own bodies, as we kaow other animals do." 



LessoQXXXn 

ANIMALS THAT CRAWL 

L Introduction 

Siioir an, earthworm, a snail, and a dug. Place all three m 




th^ lahle. Lead the children to tell thai these are animals, and 
lei tlmn give tlieir reasons for saying so. Let them next tdl 




their names. This, of tomse, mil present no difficulty, i 
are quite famUtar to all children. 
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" Yes, they are animals ; but they are not at all like 
any of the animals of our other lessons. 

" Think of the walking animals. How many legs have 

they?" "Four legs." 

"How many legs have the flying animals?" "Two 

legs." 

"Now look at these. How many legs have they?" 

'' They have no legs at all." 

" Yet you see that they move about. This worm would 
have got to the edge of the table, and perhaps have fallen 
off, if I had not looked after it. 

" The snail and the slug move very slowly. It would 
take them a long time to get to the edge of the table. 
But still they do move about." 



n. Naked Skin 
" I want you now to think only of the worm. 

" Where does it live ? " " It crawls or creeps about 

on the ground." 

Lead the children to tell that they have often seen worms creep 
in ami out of the earth in the garden, 

lA them describe the long, round, smooth body. Tlie 
head and tail both pointed — ^the skin quite naked, having 
neither hair, wool, nor feathers to cover it, 

^ Explain that there are some large animals, called snakes, 
just the same shape as the worm, and like it, without legs. 

Show a picture of a snake. (A prepared specimen would, of 
course, be much better if it could be obtained.) Tliese animals 
creep or crawl about, just as you see the worm creep now. The 
skin of tJieir bodies is naked, too, just like the skin of the 
ivorm's body, 

^ It should be remembered that we are not attempting, at this 
stage, anything approaching logical classification. The eartliworm is 
taken as a type of the limbless crawling animals, merely because it is 
ikjuiliar to the children, and without any regard to classification. 
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IIL Cold Body 

" Come, now, and take the worm in your hand, Fred. 
" How does it feel t " " It feels COld. It ia not warm 
like the kitten and the bird." 

" Tell me, again, what it is that makes those animals 




warm." " The warm blood inside their bodies makes them 

" Now I want yon to remember that all these Creeping^ 
or crawling aniiniih have cold blood, not warm bloed 
like ours ; and their bodies are always COld. 



IV. Bones 

" Our earthworm has HO boneS inside itS body ; but 

those great creeping animals, the snakes, which are the 

same shajie na the worm, liave bones inside their 
bodies, just as you have." 
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Lesson XXXIII 
ANIMALS THAT SWIM 

I. Introduction 

Show the living fish in (lie glass bowl. Lead the children to 
explain why they call this creature an animal. It is a fish. 
}Ve are going to see what we can learn about it. 

" Look at the fish, children, and see if you can tell me 
one thing in which it is like those long creeping animals 
we talked about in the last lesson." " The fish is like the 

worm. It has no legs." 

"Quite right. Where does the worm live?" "It 

crawls about on the ground." 

" Shall we take the fish out of the water, and let it 
crawl about on the ground, too 1 " " No, the fisli lives in 
the water. It would die if it were taken out. It could 

not crawl about on the ground." 

Lead them to think well about this. Both these animals are 
without legs ; but they could not live together. The fish would 
die if we tried to keep it with the worm on tlie ground. It is 

made to live and move about in the water. 

II. Body covered with Scales 

« 

** As we cannot take our live fish out of the water to 
look at it, I have brought a dead one from the fish shop 
for you. 




" Do you know what we call it 'I " " It is a herring " 
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** Take it in your hand, and look at it, Harry. Can 
you tell me what kind of covering its body has 1 " 

The child will probably fail to find any covering at all on the 
body of the fish. Call attention to the SCales. Let the class 
examine them. Explain that this is the kind of covering which 
all fishes have. It helps them in their movements in the water. 



III. Cold Body 
" What kind of covering have the walking animals ? " 

"A hairy coat." 

" What kind of covering have birds 1 " " Feathers." 
" What do you know about the blood of all these 1 " 

" The blood is warm." 

" What kind of covering have the creeping animals 1 " 

'' A naked skin.'' 

" And what kind of blood have they ] " " Oold blood." 
"Now think of our fish. What kind of covering has 
it 1 " " It has thin scales all over its body." 

" We cannot take our living fish out of the water to 
feel it. But if we did we should find that its body is 
cold. It has cold blood, like the creeping animals." 



IV. Fins for Legs 

Call attention to tJie fish, as it swims about in the bpwl. It 
is all flie time waving its tail from side to side. 

Notice the fins at the sides of tlie body. Tlwy, ta), are 
always on the move, as tJie creature swims in tJie wafer. 

Explain tliat the fish USes its finS and tail to move 
about in the ivater, just as some animals use tlieir legs in running, 
and- others their wings in fiying. 
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VOL. I 



STAGE II 

GIVING FUETHEK IMPEESSIONS THEOUGH 

THE EYE 

(A) LESSONS ON FOEM 

Lesson I 

LINES AND ANGLES 

I. The Eight Angle 

Commence hy ruling a perpendicular line on the hlack-hoard. 

Call tlie attention of the children to it, and proceed as 
follows : — 

" What kind of line is this, children V "A Straight 

line." 

" How is it placed ] " " It stands upright." 
"Yes; it is a Straight upright line. Now I will 
draw another." 

Draw a horizontal line from the end of the first one. 
"What can you tell me about this line?" "It is a 

lying-down line." 

" Come and show me the point where these two lines 
meet, Harry. 

" Quite right. What do we call it 1 " "A corner." 
" Yes ; we do call it a corner. But I waut ^ wjl \»c> V»x\v 
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a better name for it now. Instead of COmer you may say 

angle. 

"Whenever two lines meet, as these 
two do, they make a corner, and you 
must now learn to call the comer an 

angle. 

" What kind of corner is this one 1 " 

" A square comer." 

■"■^ " Then what shall we call it now 1 " 

" A square angle." 

Lead the children to talk about the square, with Us four sides 
and four angles. All fmir angles are alike. We call them 

square angles because they are the angles of the square. 

Complete the square on the black-board. Let the children 
point out the four angles. Have a square of white paper cut 
exactly tlie same size, and pin it up over the figure on the board. 
Slww, by turning the paper round, that it always fits the figure. 

These square angles are all the same size. 

"Now let me give you another name for them. 
Whenever you see a square angle, you must call it a 

right angle. 

" This first angle which I made with the upright line 
and the lying-down line is a right angle. All the angles 
in the square are right angles. Now tell me where you 
can see any right angles in this room." 

II. Acute Angles 

Cut an acute angle in paper, and pin it up somewliere on the 
black-board. Trace a chalk liiie raimd the edges of the angle; 
remove the paper and irroceed : — 

" Look at the two lines I have drawn 
on the board. They meet at a point. 
What shall we call the point, or corner, 
where they meet ? " " An angle." 

"The paper, you see, just fits this 
angle. Suppose we now pin it up over onie of the angles 
of the square. 
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"Does the paper angle fit this right angle of the 
square ? " " No." 

"Is it too big, or too small for the right angle ? " "It 
is too small." 

Cid a right angle, in paper, and let the children compare the 
tvx>. They do not fit. 

" How can we make the two fit ? " " By cutting a 
piece off the right angle." 

" Very well. I will cut a piece off. Does it fit the 
other now 1 " " Yes." 

Sliow a new pencil. Lead tlie children to tell that, before we 
can use it, we must make a sharp point. How do we do 
this ? By cutting some of it away. Do it, and show the point. 
Then turn to the paper. Explain that we had to cut some of 
the right angle away to make it fit this small angle. We made 

the angle a sharp angle. 

" All angles which are smaller than a right angle are 
sharp angles. But I want you to remember a new word 
instead of sharp for these angles. You must learn to call 

sharp angles acute angles. Acute means sharp." 

III. Obtuse Angles 

Draw an obtuse angle on the board, and proceed in a similar 
way, illustrating step by step 
with paper figures. 

Leadtlie dass to' distinguish 
between this and the other angles. 
The acute angle does not fit the 
right angle, because it is too 
sharp pointed — too small. Here is an angle which does not fit 
the right angle, because it is tOO big. 

Show the sharp-pointed pencil, and another that has been 
well worn down. The children will tell that one is sharp, tJie 
other blunt. 

" This angle, which is bigger than the right angle, is a 
blunt angle. You must try and remember a new word 
Avhich means blunt. It is obtuse. Tl\e^ft \i\\xw\» ^d.w^^'e. 
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are to be called obtuse angles. The obtuse angle is 
bigger than the right angle." 



Lesson II 
ANGLES AND TRIANGLES 

I. Eecapitulation 

Commence with a brief recapitulation of tlie rnain facts of last 
lesson as follows : — 

Ihaw a right angle on tlie black-board, and call upon the 
children to tell what it is. Let them give its otiier name — 

square angle — ami say why it is so called. It is the angle 

of the square. It is the kind of angle which an uptight 
line makes with a lying-down line. All figures, which 

are square or oblong shape, have right angles. 

^^ What do we call an angle which is smaller than a 

right angle ? " " An acute angle." 

" What does acute mean 1 " " Acute means sharp." 

" Why do we call the angle acute ? " " Because it is 
smaller or sharper than the right angle." 

" Fred shall come to the front and draw an acute angle 
on the board. 

" Very good, Fred. Now show me the sharp point of 
the angle. 

" What do we call an angle which is larger than the 

right angle ? " " An obtuse angle." 

" What does obtuse mean % " " Obtuse means blunt." 
" Yes, the acute angle is a sharp angle ; the obtUSe 

angle is a blunt angle." 

Have an obtuse angle drawn oil the hoard side by side with 

the others. 

IL Triangles 

Cut a right-angled triangle out of a sheet of drawing-paper, 
j9m it mi the black-hoard, ami proceed in smne such way as this — 
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" I want you to look at this paper figure. How many 

sides has it ? " " Three sides." 

" How many angles has it 1 " " Three 

angles." 

"Come here, Mary, and point out 
the three sides. Now point out the 
three angles." 

Trace a chalk line round the edges of the 
paper figure and remove the paper, 

" We have drawn a figure on the board, just like our 
paper figure. See, it has three sides and three 

angles. 

" I want you to learn a name for this figure. We call 
it a tri-angle. Tri means three, and when we say tri- 
angle we mean three-angles. All figures that have 
three angles are called tri-angles. 

" Now let us look at the angles themselves. We will 
begin with this one. What kind of angle would you call 

it ?" "A right angle." 

" How would you make sure about it ? " " By placing 
it on one of the angles of a square." 

Draw an exact square on the black-hoardy and let the child 
fix the paper figure on it. When it is properly placed, show 
that it fits exactly. Explain that we know it is a nght angle 

because the angle of a square fits all right angles. 

" Now look at the other two angles and see what you 
can find to tell me about them?" "They are acute 

angles." 

"Why do you call them acute angles 1" "Because 

they are smaller than a right angle." 

Call another child to the front, and let him place each of 
these angles in succession on the angle of the square. Let the 
class see for themselves that these angles are smaller than 

the right angle. 

This triangle, tlien, has one right angle and two acute 

angles. 

Show, next, an ohtuse-angled triangle, cut in paper as before. 
Call attention to the large angle. Let U\a cdildTew, c^we \\,^ 
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name, and their reason for so calling it. Have it compared 

with the angle of the square, so 
that the class may see for them- 
selves that it is actually larger 

than a right angle. 

Deal in a similar way wUh 
the other angles of the figure, 
and lead the class to tell that this triangle has one obtUSe 

angle and two acute angles. 

Conclude with an equilateral triangle, of course omitting tJie 
name. Have the angles of the papei' 
triangle compared with ifie square in the 
usmil way, and lead the class to tell that all 
three are smaller than the right angle. They 

are all acute angles. 

Card-hoard triangles of various forms 
should now he Imnded round the class, ami 
the children hriskly exercised in selecting them, one hy one, as 
tJie teacher calls for them. 




Lesson III 
CUBE AND BRICK SHAPE 

I. Cube-Shape 

Hand the small wooden cuhes round the class, and set the 
children to count and see how many sides or faces each has. 
While they are examining the cuhes, pass round some small 
squares of paper, cut to the size of one of the faces. 

" Have you found out how many sides your piece of 
wood has 1 " " Yes, there are six sides." 

" Now I want each of you to take one of these little 
pieces of paper and fit it to all those six sides, one after 
the other. I will first do it with mine ; you shall watch 
me. 



f 
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" What have you found out ? " " The paper fits all the 
six sides." 

"Then what does that tell vou about those sides'?" 

" They are all the same shape." 

" What else does it tell you ? " " They are all the 
same size." 

" Do you know anything which is the same shape and 
size as they are ? " " The piece of paper is the same shape 

and size." 

"Very well. Then suppose we look at the piece of 

paper. 

" How many sides has it ? " " Four sides." 

"Look at them, and see if you can tell me anything 

about those four sides." "They are all the same 

length." 

" Now look at the angles or corners. How many are 

there ] " " FOUT." 

" What kind of angles are they 1 " " Right angles." 
" Then our piece of paper has four sides, all the same 

length, and four right angles. What shape is it?" 

" It is a square." 

" What then is the shape of each side of your piece of 
wood ? " " All the sides are square." 

"We say that the piece of wood is cube-shape, 

because it has six square sides. It is a cube of wood." 

II. Brick-Shape 

Let the bricks he substituted for the cubes, and proceed to 
deal with them in exactly the same way. If a paper be cut to 
the shape and size of one of the faces, the children mil readily 
see that it does not fit all tlie others. The faces are not all 

the same size. 

Examine each face in succession with the aid of its paper 
pattern, and lead the children to tell that these faces are not 
squares, because the skies are not equal. Each one has two 
long sides and two short sides, and all the angles m'e right 
angles. It is an Oblong ; not a square. 
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" How many faces has the brick ] " " It has six 

faces." 

" Are all the faces the same size ? " " No." 

" Are they all the same shape ? " " Yes ; they are all 

oblong." 

Show by means of the paper patterns that the opposite faces 
are exactly the same shape and size. Tlie top of the I/rick is 
exactly tlie same shape as the bottom ; the two sideS are 
exactly the same ; and so are the two ends. 

" We commonly say things are brick-shape, when they 
are the same shape as this brick." 



(B) LESSONS ON COLOUR 

Lesson IV 
GREEN AND ORANGE 

I. Green Colour 

Prepare beforehand, in separate saucers, with a little water, 
a sufficient quantity of the three primary colours, red., yellow, 
and blue. 

At the commencement of the lesson pin upon the black-board 
a sheet of clean, white drawing-paper, and pi'oceed thus : — 

" I want a boy to come here and help me to do some 
painting. Who would like to come ? Very well, George, 
you shall come." 

After stirring each of the colours with a 'piece of stick, to see 
that it is well mixed, hand the child a brush, and instruct him 
to dip it in tlie bine, and then paint, as well as he can, a broad 
patch on the paper. 

Call upon the children to tell the name of this colour. - 

Let one or two of them come to the front and select balls of 
the same colour from the kimlergarten box on the table.. 
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Proceed, next, in a similar way with the yellow. Let the 
hoy make a yellow patch {with afresh brush) on another part of 
the paper, the class, as before, telling the name of the colour, and 
selecting halls of that colour from the box, 

. Now instruct him to take the same brush, and paint the 
yellow colour on the patch of blue. None will be mm'e astonished 
than the hoy himself. When he and the rest of the class have 
got over their surprise, the teacher mil proceed thus : — 

" What colour is this ? " " It is green." 

" But I did not tell George to paint the paper green. I 
gave him this yellow paint to paint with. How has he 
made it green ] Let us see if we can find out all about it." 

Take a small spoonful of the blue colour out of one saucer, 
and rather less of the yellow out of the otJier, and mix tJiem well 
together, so that the children may see the result. The mixture 
is a bright green, 

" Now what have we learned from this ? " " We have 
learned that by mixing blue and yellow together, we 
can make a new COlour — green — which is not like either 
of them." 

The earlier lessons have made this colour quite familiar to 
the children ; still one or two of them may be brought to the front, 
and made to select green balls from the table. Call upon them 
also to tell tlmt green is the colour of the grass, as well as of the 
leaves of trees, and of all plants, 

II. Orange Colour 

Proceed, in a similar way, to introduce the next colour. 
Fresh brushes and a clean sheet of paper slwuld he used this 
time to p'event mistakes. Let another child take a turn in 
assisting teacher ; and when all is ready instruct him to paint 
a red patch on the paper. 

The class, as befoi'e, should he made to tell all they can about 
this colour ; and they should also he allowed to come to the front 
to pick out red halls from the box. 

Show them again the yellow paint in the other saucer. They 
have already seen it, and know all about it. 
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Instruct the boy to dip tJie clean brush well into the yellow 
paint, and daub it over the red patch on tlie paper, 

" You see we have made another change. Harry 
painted the yellow OVer the red, and now we have got 

a new colour. It is not red, and it is not yellow. 

" Have you ever seen anything that is just this 
colour ? " 

Show the orange. Let the children tell what it is. Place 
it by tlie side of the new colour. Lead the class to tell that 
this new colour, which Harry has made, is just the colour of the 
orange, 

" What colour would you call it ? Is it red ? " " No ; 
it is not red." 

" Is it yellow ? " " No ; it is not yellow." 

" Quite right. We call this orange colour, because 
it is the same colour as the orange. Suppose we see 

how it is made." 

Take a small spoonful of the yellow colour, and mix it with 
rather mare than Jialf a spoonful of red. Let the children see 
what takes place. The mixture will be a bright orange colour, 

" We have learned then that when we mix yellow and 
red together we get a new colour, which we call orange 

colour, because it is the same colour as the orange." 



Lesson V 

GREEN, ORANGE, AND PURPLE 

Prepare in separate saucers some of tlie red, bhte, and yellow 
colours, as in the preceding lesson. Tlie brushes used on that 
occasion should have been well cleaned and dried before they were 
put away. 

Commence with a brief recapitulation of the subject of tJiai 
lesson. Lead the children to tell the names of the three prin- 
cipal colours, which they were taught first — red, yellmv, and 
blue. 
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" What are the names of the two colours we made for 
ourselves in the last lesson 1 " " Green and orange." 
" Show me some green thing in our room. 
" Can you tell me how to make green paint 1 " " Mix 

blue and yellow paint together." 

" How did I make the orange-coloured paint ] " " By 

mixing yeUow and red paint together." 

" Why is it called orange colour ? " " Because it is just 
the same colour as an orange." 

" Quite right. We make green by mixing* blue and 
yellow; and we make orange by mixing yellow and 
red. 

" This is why we sometimes call them mixed 

colours. 

'* Green is a mixed colour, and orange is a mixed 

colour. 

"Red, yellow, and blue are the three principal 
colours. We cannot make tliem by mixing any other 
colours. 

" I am now going to show you how to make another 
mixed colour." 

Call one of the children to the front, and let him paint a red 
patch an the paper, just as was done in the last lesson. Then 
instruct him to dip another brush into tlie blue paint, and daub 
this over the red patch. 

Draw attention to the new colour which results. It is not 
red ; it is not blue. 

"We call this new colour purple. How did Fred 
make it?" "He mixed the blue and red colours to- 
gether." 

" Let me see if I can do it by mixing the colours in this 
saucer as we did in our last lesson." 

Take a spoonful of blue and anotJier of red, and mix 
them in the saucer. A beautiful purple colour will be the 
result. 

" Yes ; you see we can make this new colour, purple, 

by mixing the two colours, blue and red. 

"What kind of colour shall we call purple thetv'l" 
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''A mixed colour." 

"Now tell me how many of these mixed colours we 
have made ? " " Three." 

"What are they called ]" "Green, orange, and 

purple." 

" How many principal colours are there ? " " Three." 

" Which are they ? " Red, yellOW, and blue." 

N.B. — The relation of the three mixed colours to iJie 
principal colours from ivhich they are formed may he very 
graphically shown, in the following way, .with soft red, yellow, 
ami blue chalks, on a sheet of drawing-paper. 

Commence by drawing, near tlie top of the paper, with tlie 
red chalk, a number of horizontal Ivaes, about an eighth of 
an inch apart. Let these be followed by an equal number of 
yellow lines, similarly placed.; and below the yellow lines 
add the same number of blue lines. These three bands of 
lines will show the arrangement of tlie three primary or principal 
colours. 

Draw horizontal red lines through the lower half of tlie 
blue band, and continue these lines through an equal space below 
the column. 

In a similar umy, continue tlie blue lines upwards through 
tlie lower half of tlie yellow band ; and the yellow lines upwards 
through the lower half of the red band. 

The column is now composed of seven bands, which taken 

from the top are red— red and yellow mixed — yellow 
— yellow and blue mixed — blue — blue and red 
mixed — red. 

Of course all this preparation should be done befweliand. 
It will only bs necessary to draw the attention of the children 
to the arrangement of the colours. 

If the bands of mixed colours be rubbed lightly, tlie orange, 
green, and purple mil be shown in their proper relations to their 
primary colours. 
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Lesson VI 

BROWN AND GREY 

I. Recapitulation 

" I WANT you to think about those new colours we made 
the other day, children. What are their names ? " 
" Green, orange, and purple." 

" What kind of colours did we call them ? " " Mixed 

colours." 

" Why did we learn to call them mixed colours ? " 

" Because we made them by mixing other colours 
together." 

" What kind of colours are those which we mixed 

together 1 " " Principal colours." 

" Can you tell me the names of the principal colours 1 " 

" Red, yellow, and blue." 

"How many colours did we mix together to make 
green V " Two colours." 

" Which two colours ] " " Blue and yellow." 

" How many did we use to make orange 1 " " Two ; 

yellow and red." 

*• How many to make purple ? " " Two ; blue and 

red." 

" So then we made each of those mixed colours with 
two of the principal colours." 

n. Brown 

" We are going to do some more mixing now." 

Mix in a saucer, ami stir well together, small quantities of 

red, yellow, ami blue paints, which have been prepared, as usual, 

in readiness for the lesson. 

N.B. — Tlie quantities of the three primary colours may 

vary, according to the kind of brown required. If a dec^ uiat'itw 
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colour is wanted, red must he tlie principal constitiient ; for a 
light brown there must he moi'e yellow than red or hlne ; and to 
make a dark brotm, there must he an excess of hlue. Tlie 
children, however, need not he troubled with this, at the present 
stage. All they have to learn here is thai the result of the 

mixing is a new colour. 

Let them see tJie three colours put into the saucer for mixing. 
Let one of them come to the front, and after stirring tlie mixture 
well togetlier, paint the new colour on the sheet of white paper. 

" I want you all to look well at this colour. It is a 
new one ; it is not like any of those which I have shown 
you. We call it brown. 

" Like the green, orange, and purple, it is a mixed 

colour, for we made it by mixing other colours to- 
gether. 

"How many colours did we use to make each of 
those ? " " Two colours." 

" How many did we mix together to make this brown 

colour 1 " " Three." 

Lead the children to name and point out hrown-coloured ob- 
jects, as far as tliey can. This will he somewhat difficult for 
them, as tliere are so many sliades of brown, and we cannot 
enter into that part of the subject at present. The teacher 
must use her discretion in the selection of examples, so as not 
to confuse the simple ideas the children have formed about 
this colour. 

ni. Grey 

• 

Proceed now, in a similar way, with the preparation of this 
colour. It may be made by mixing black and white with the 
addition of a little red, yellow, or blue, according to tlie shade of 
grey required. The selection of the particular constituents is 
of course tlie teacher's affair, and does not concern the children. 
Slie will make a grey (of the shade she desires to show) by 
mixing three colours — that is all. Have the colours prepared 
ami mixed together in tlie usual way, and call upon the class to 
note the resulting colour. 
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" Here is another new colour. We call it grey. 

" It is, as you have seen, a mixed colour ; for we made 

it by mixing other colours together. 

" How many colours did we mix together to make 
grey ] " " Three/' 

"Then grey is like brown in this sense, for we also 
used three colours to make brown." 

Conclude the lessmi by exercising the children to nanie and 
point out grey-coloured objects as before, 

TJte whole of the colours we have dealt with may now form 
the subject of a series of revisal lessmis, in which the kinder- 
garten ballSy skeins or reels of silk, cotton, and worsted, strips of 
papei\ etc, may take a prominent part. 

If squares, oblongs, triangles, circles, rings, etc., of the 
various colours can be obtained, these reinsal lessons may be 
made very interesting by combining ^^ form " and " colour " in 
the recapitulations. 



FIEST LESSONS ON SIZE AND 
MEASUKEMENT 

Lesson VII 
LENGTH, BREADTH, AND THICKNESS 

I. Length 

Show one of the brick-shaped objects described in Lesson III, — a 
common building brick will do as well as anything. Lead the 
children to tell that it has six faces — that all the faces are the 
same shape — oblong — but tJmt tliey are not all the same size. 
Tlie opposite faces are the same size, as well as the same 
shape. This much they learned in the earlier lessan ; and mi 
this foundation the teaclier may now proceed, 

" We are going to think about the size of thiut^«>, IqA-^:^ ^ 
VOL. I ^ 
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more than their shape. Come and point out the longest 
side of the brick, Harry. 

**How do you find out that this is the longest side?" 
" By looking at the brick." 

" Could you find out in any other way ] " " Yes, by 
measuring it." 

" What would you use to measure it ] " "A piece of 
string or tape." 

" Come and show me how you would do it. I will give 
you one of these strips of red paper to measure with. It 
will do as well as tape." 

Let tlie child proceed^ in his ovm ivay, to measure the side of 
the hick, hy placing the paper along one edge of it. JFhen he 
has done it, cut off the paper to the required length, 

" What does this paper tell us ? " " It tells us how long 
the brick is." 

" But you have not shown us yet that this side is the 
longest. How will you do that ? " 

Lead him to explain that, to do this, he must place the paper 
along the other edges of the brick. Let him do it, and show 
tliat the paper is much longer tlmn either of tlwse edges. 

Lay the red paper carefully on the table. 

" This paper measures the longest side of the brick. 

It is just as long as that side. We call this the length 

of the brick." 

II. Breadth 

"Who would like to come and measure another side 
of the brick ] 

" Well, Mary, you shall come. As Harry had a red 
paper, you shall have a blue one." 

Slww tlie child, as before, how to measure this side. Let her 
compare her blue paper with the red one. The red one is mwh 
longer than this. 

" What does Harry's red paper tell us 1 " " The length 
of the brick." 

** What does that mean 1 " " It tells us how long it is." 

" Quite right ; and your blue paper tells us how broad 
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or how wide it is. We say it measures the breadth or 
the width of the brick." 

Place this one on the table by the side of the red paper. 

Proceed next to draw oblong figures of different dimensions on 
the black-board, and call upon the children, one by one, to 
measure the length and breadth of these with their red and blue 
papers. 

Draw several figures, side by side, and let the children 
measure and compare them as to width in order to lead them to 
distinguish between broad and narrow. 

Strips of paper of different width may then be handed round 
the class, and the children set to measure them for themselves. 
Call upon them to hold up the longest piece they have — then a 
broad piecs — then a narrow one, and so on. 

III. Thickness 

" We are now going to look at the brick once more. 
We know how to measure its length and its breadth ; 
but there is something else for us to learn." 

Let one of the children take a fresh strip of paper — a yellow 
one perhaps — and show him how to measfu/re with it along another 
edge of the brick from the top to the bottom comer. Explain 
that he is now measuring the thickness of the brick. 
Place the yellow paper on tlie table side by side with the red and 
blue ones. 

" Hold up the red paper, John. What did we measure 
with that ]" '* We measured the length of the brick." 

" Now hold up the blue one. What did we measure 
with that ] " " The breadth of the brick." 

" Now hold up the yellow one. What did we measure 
with that % " " The thickness of the brick." 

Show next a piece of deal board, and compare it as to thick- 
ness with the brick. It is not so thick as the l>rick. JFe say 
the brick is thick and the board is thin. 

Compare the board again with a thin strip of wood or a piece 
of card-board. We should tJien say that the board is thick aiul 
the other things thin. 
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Tlie card-hoard again might he compared with a sheet of 
drawing-paper ; the drawing-paper with a piece of ordinary 
writing-paper^ and so on. 



Lesson VIII 

THE FOOT-RULE 

Show the red, Uue, and yellow papers, which were carefully 
saved from last lesson. Produce the lyrick, and lead the class to 
tell what tliey learned from the lesson. The papers were used to 
measure tJie hick. One paper told us the length, anotJier the 
width, and another tJie thickness, 

" Now let us think about these strips of paper. We 
could not have found out either the length, the breadth, 
or the thickness of the brick without something to measure 
the sides with. We used these pieces of paper. 

"But what else might we use]" "Pieces of string, 
tape, ribbon, or stick would do just as well." 

" I have something here that will do better than any 
of them." 

Produce the foot-rule. Show it without telling Us name, and 
lead the children themselves to describe it, as to the following 
points : — It is a long, thin strip of smooth yellow wood. It is 
narrow, like a piece of rihhon or tape. 

Explain that we call it a foot-rule, because it is about 

as long as a man's foot. Say nothing, at present, ahmit 
the division into inches. That must come later on. 

Have a sufficient numl)er of strips of card-hoard, exactly a 
foot in length, for distribution round the class. These shmdd 
not he marked in any way to show the divisions of the foot. 
Before they are handed round to the children, let them he laid on 
tJie table side by side with the foot-rule. Show that they are all 
the same length — the length of the rule itself, 

" What do we call this ]" "A foot-rule." 

" AVhy do we call it a foot-rule 1 " " Because it is about 

as long as a man's foot.' 



» 
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"What can you tell me about these pieces of card- 
board V^ " They are the same length as the rule." 

" How long is that V "A foot long." 

"Now you shall have these pieces of card-board, and 
we will learn how to measure things with our foot 
measure." 

Before setting the children to work, the teacher should fix 
upon some object in the schoolroom, and proceed to measure it 
herself. It is very essential, at this stage, that the measurements 
shoM always give an exact number of feet. 

Taking the schoolroom door as a commencement, proceed in 
some, such way as this : — 

" I will begin by measuring this door. Then you will 
know how to measure other things afterwards. 

"Come and show me where you would measure the 
length of the door, Norah. Quite right. Now show me 
where you would measure the breadth of it. Right again. 

" Now let us find out what the length of the door is." 

Show the children how to measure with the rule, marking the 
foot spax^s in chalk on the edge of the door itself. 

" Let us see how many times I have moved my rule. 
One, two, three, four, five, six times. Then what does 
that tell us]" "It tells us that the door is six feet 
long." 

" Now let us find the breadth of the door." 
Proceed in exactly the same way to measure across the door. 
Let the children tell its width — one, two, three feet. " The door 

is three feet wide." 

The children may now be allowed to use their card-board 
strips to measure other objects in the romn. Remind them again, 
before they com>mence, that their measure is just the same length 
as the rule. It is a foot long. Every space that it marks mil 
measure a foot in length. 

A few sheets of paper cut to different sizes (but always an 
exact number of feet) would serve the purpose admirably. These 
might be pinned on the black-board, o?' 07i the wall, or even on 
the floor, and the children could measure them, one by one, as 
they had seen the teacher measure the door. 
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By allmdng the children to ineaswre objects with two dimen- 

siaris, the ideas of length and breadth, whkh were taught 

in tJie last lesson, are kept jyrominently hefoix them. Further 
exercises in mere length can he given, by setting them to measure 
pieces of string, wire, tape, or any other avaUdble objects of the 
kind. 



Lesson IX 
THE YARD AND THE INCH 

I. How TO MEASURE BiG THINGS 

Pin up in front of tJie class one of the long strips of paper, 
which were used in the last lesson. Call upon some child to 
come forward, and measure the length of it with his strip of card- 
hoard. Draw attention to the way in which he measures. He 
moves his card-hoa/rd measure three times. 

" Well, John, have you found out the length of it 1 " 

" Yes ; it is three feet long." 

" How did you learn that ] " " My card-board measure 
is one foot long, and I had to move it three times." 

" I want you to come and measure this long stick for 
me with your card-board measure. 

" How long is the stick ? " " It is three feet long." 

"John is right; and now you must all look at this 
stick. It is three feet long. I will put chalk marks on it 
to show the three feet. 

" We are going to use the stick as a new measure. We 

shall call it a yard. 

" How long is the stick 1 " " Three feet." 

" What is the other name for a length of three feet 1 " 

" A yard." 

" Then our stick will serve for a yard measure. See 
how easily I can measure the paper with it. I have to 
use it only once, because the paper is three feet, or one 

yard long. 
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" Suppose we now use this yard measure to find out the 
length of our class-room." 

Proceed to measure tJie wall of the room, calling upon the 
children to count the yards, as they are measured — one, tvx), 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight. 

" Then, what is the length of our class-room 1" " Eight 
yards." 

" Now let us measure it across this way. What will 
that tell us 1 " " It will tell us the width of the room." 

Aleasure this side of the room, letting the children count the 
yards as hefm'e — one, two, three, four, five, six, 

" But see, I have not finished. I have measured six 
yards, and there is a piece left, but not enough to make 
another yard. What shall I do 1 " 

Lead the children to tell how to measure, with the foot-rule, 
the piece that is left. Let one of them measure it. 

"Have you found out what that piece measures, 
Harry 1" "Yes ; it measures two feet." 

"Then tell me how wide our room is altogether?" 

" It is six yards and two feet wide." 

11. How TO MEASURE LITTLE THINGS 

Introduce this part of the lesson by setting one of the children 
to try to measure, with his strip of card-hoard, the length of some 
object, which is not an exact number of feet Imig. 

He, of course, measures the one or tuv feet without any 
difficulty, but he is puzzled when he finds that there is a piece 
over. His card-board will not tell him how long this piece is. 

SJww, now, some other strips of card-board, exactly like the 
first, but with the inches plainly set off on one side. Hand these 
round to the children for examination. 

Let them count for themselves the spaces marked out, and 
then lead them to tell what they have discovered. 

" How many spaces are marked in your measure, 

Fred ? " " Twelve spaces." 

" How many in yours, Mary 1 " " Twelve." 

" Yes ; there are twelve spaces in all o? tVveta.. 
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" Now I want you all to look carefully at your measures, 
and see what you can find to tell me about the spaces." 

" They are all the same length." 

" Yes ; they are all the same length. We call each 

space an inch. 

"How many inches are there in your measured" 

" Twelve inches." 

" What is the length of your measure 1 " "A foot." 
" Quite right. Now you know that there are twelve 

inches in a foot." 

The children may now he led to see that it is very easy to 
measure the object, which tliey could not measure with the other 
strip of card-board. Let them assist in measuring it. After 
they have marked off the feet, the inch spaces on their new 
measure will easily give the length of the piece that is left. 

An ordinary foot-rule nmy runo be shmmi, and Us uses ex- 
plained, after which the children may be exercised in measur- 
ing any of the small objects around them, at the tea^her^s 
discretion. 

N.B. — It would be well to supplement this lesson by another, 
dealing entirely with the practical measurement of the length, 
breadth, thickness, or height of a variety of objects, large and 
small. In this way the value of the foot, yard, and inch wovM 
become inore and more intelligible to the children. 



LESSONS ON PLANTS 

Lesson X 

THE KOOTS OF PLANTS 

I. Introduction 



" We ar^ going to have a chat about plants to-day. But 
I must first of all find out how much you yourselves can 
tell me about them. 
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" What can you think of, Harry 1 " " Plants live and 
grow in the ground." 

" Quite right. Now, Fred, what can you tell me 1 '' 
" Plants cannot run about like animals can. They can- 
not move out of the soil." 

" Right again. Now what else have you to say 1 " 

" The plant has a root, which holds it in the ground ; 

that is why it cannot move away." 

"Do you remember any other parts of the plant?" 

" The Stem, leaves, and flowers." 

" Harry told us just now that plants live and grow. 
How do you know that plants are living things]" 
" Because they die if we do not take care of them." 

"Is the plant on the table dead or alive 1" "It is 
alive." 

"How would you know a dead plant from a living 
one 1 " " The leaves of a dead plant dry up, and lose 

their green colour ; and they soon fall oflf." 

" How do you know that plants grow ? " " Because 
they are very small when we first put them in the ground ; 

but they get bigger and bigger." 

" What makes the plant grow 1 " " Its food makes it 
grow." 

"How does the plant get food?" "The roots suck 
up food for the plant out of the soil." 

" How can we help our plants to get their food % " 
" By watering the soil." 

" How does that help them 1 " " The roots cannot take 
in any food if the soil is dry ; they can feed the plant only 

when the soil is kept damp." 

" Now I think, as you have answered so well, we will 
try and learn something more about roots." 

II. Simple Koots 

Have in readiness a few common annuals from the garden. 
Shake the soil from the roots, and hand them to the children for 
examination. 
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Call attention to the general appearance of this part of the 
plant — 80 different from the green parts above the ground. The 

roots are never green. 

Notice tlmt the root consists of a great number of 

strings, which stretch dovmwards from the stem. Lead tlie 
children to tell tlmt the roots stretch downwards into the soil, 
because they are seeking for food/w the plant, 

A hyacinth, growing in a long glass filled with water (as we 
frequently see tJiese plants growing in town), would give the children 
a capital notion of the root-strings. 

"All the plants on the table have stringy rootS like 
these. 

" Have you seen father dig up the garden and sow 
seeds in it ? " " Yes." 

" When does he do that 1 " " As soon as the snow is 
all gone and the fine weather comes." 

" Do you know how long his plants live ? " " They live 
till the cold weather comes again, and then they die." 

" Quite right. Now I want you to remember that all 

those plants which die in the cold weather have these 
stringy roots." 

III. Thick, Solid Koots 

Produce the carrot and turnip. Call upon the children 
to tell their names ami say what they can of their uses, 

" Now I wonder whether any of you can tell me what 
this carrot really is 1 " 

Slww a good picture of the growing carrot and turnip, in 
which the roots are seen stretching down into the soil, 

" I think the picture has told you what this carrot on 
the table really is." "It is the root of a plant." 

" Yes, it is, and so is this turnip. But they are not at 
all like the stringy roots of the other plants. They are 

thick, solid roots. 

" Plants, which have roots like this carrot, do not die 

v/hen the cold weather comes. They only go to sleep, 

and spring up again when the cold is all gone. 
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These thick, solid roots feed them, and keep them 





alive all the winter till they can get food again out of the 
soil." 



Lesson XI 
LEAVES AND BUDS 



I. Introduction 

Commence by leading the children to talk about the trees. 

They are great tall plants; they have a root, a trunk, 
branches, and leaves like other plants. Our lesson to-day is to 
be about the leaves. 

" What makes the trees look so beautiful in the sum- 
mer ? " " They are full of green leaves." 

" How do they look when the snow is on the ground 'i 
" They look bare ; they have no leaves then." 



n » 
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" Can you tell me, Harry, what becomes of their leaves?" 
" They fall Oflf when summer is over." 

"How do the leaves look when they fall off?" "Dry 
and brown. They are dead." 

" When do the leaves come again ? " "As soon as the 
cold weather is gone." 

N.B. — The natural objects for illustration here vnll, of 
course, he entirely depende7it upon the season. If tlie lesson is 
given in the autumn, the teacher wUl naturally turn to the fallen 
leaves for her illustration, comparing them mth the green 
growing leaves which have not yet been shed. 

If the season be spring, on the other hand, a supply of twigS 
with their bursting buds must be provided for examination 
by the class. 

It would be well to take the lesson for the first time in one 
season, and revise it in the other, so that leaves in all stages of 
their growth and decay might be seen. 

We will imagine the lesson to be given in the spring-tinie. 
The teacher would proceed in this way. 

II. Buds 

" Then, as the ice and snow and cold weather have all 
gone now, it is time for us to watch the trees. 

" Which of you have looked at the trees lately ? 

" That's right ; I am glad to know that you all use your 
eyes as you go about. That is the way to learn. 

" Tell me what you have seen about the trees lately, 
John." " The new leaves are coming ; the trees begin to 
look green again." 

" What is the shape of the new leaves 1 " " We cannot 
see the shape of the leaves. They look like little, round, 
green balls all over the branches of the trees." 

Di'aw attention to the twigs lying on the table. Lead tJie 
children to tell what they are, and what the little green knobs on 
them are. They are the new leaves coming on the twigs, like 
tlwse John told us about just now. 

" These little green knobs are called buds. Those that 
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you see on the trees will SOOn be leaves. Let us see 
what we can learn about them. 

" Do you know what this is ? " '* It is a cabbage." 

Call attention to its shape. It is rmincl like a hall. Notice 
too that it feds hard and close. We will find out what it is 
made of. 

Show the outside leaf. Proceed to strip it off. Hold it tip 
fm' the class to see. It is a cabbage-leaf. 

Strip the leaves off, one by one, and let iJie children see what 
(he cabbage consists of. 

It is made of a great number of leaves folded closely one over 
the other, so as to form a ball. 

" This cabbage is a great bud. I brought the cab- 
bage to show you, because it is large, and you are all able 
to see the leaves, as I strip them off, one after another. 

" These little buds on the twigs, and all those you see 

on the trees now, are made of tiny leaves folded over 

one another, just like the leaves of this cabbage. But 
we could not see them so well as we can see the leaves in 
the cabbage, because they are so small. 

" If you watch the buds on the trees for a few days, you 

will see them swell and get bigger and bigger, and 

at last they will burst open, and the little leaves will 
spread themselves out. 

" Harry told us that the leaves die and fall off when 
summer is over. So they do. When the time comes I 
will show you some more twigs. You will then see the 
place where the leaf has been, and close by it you will see 

a little brown knob or ball. 

" What do you think that is ? I will tell you. It is 
the little bud, which is to grow into a new leaf next 
year. It is only covered with that hard brown skin tO 

take care of the young leaves inside till the frost is 

all gone." 

Before closing the lesson lead the children to tell that there 
are some trees which do not look hare in the winter. They are 
always covered with green leaves. They are called evergreens, 
because they are always green. 
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Assist the children to mention a few of these^ showing 
specimens of as many as possible. 



Lesson XII 
BUDS AND FLOWERS 

I. Introduction 

Introduce the new subject by referring to the lesson on leaves 
and their buds. Lead tlie children to tell what they know, in 
sonie such way as this : — 

" What becomes of the leaves of the trees when summer 
is over ? " " They turn brown, die, and fall oflf." 

"How do the branches and twigs of the trees look 
then ] '' " They look bare." 

" If you looked carefully at one of these bare branches 
or twigs, what would you seel" "Some little round 
knobs just where the leaves had been." 

" What colour would you find them ? " " Brown." 

"If you touched them with your fingers, how would 
they feel 1 " " Hard." 

"What are they?" "They are buds, which will 
grow into new leaves in the next year." 

"If we picked one of them off and cut it open, what 

should we find 1 " " Tiny little leaves folded over one 

another just like the leaves of a cabbage." 

" What is the use of that hard brown skin outside ? " 

" It is to take care of the little green bud inside, till 

the cold weather has all gone." 

"What happens then?" "The bud begins tO grow 
and swell ; the hard brown skin drops off, and after a 

time the little leaves burst open." 

II. Flowers and their Buds 

" We are now going to have a chat about some other 
buds ; but I shall first want to see what you can tell me 
about these pretty flowers. 
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" What are their names ? " " Buttercups and daisies." 

"I daresay you remember our lesson about these 
flowers. Try and tell me all you can about them." 

Hand some specimens round the class, and lead the children 
step by step to tell that the cup of the first-named flower consists 
of five smooth, shiny, yellow leaves — the flower-leaves. 
Let them strip off these flower-leaves and find the five small 
green leaves outside them. 

They will probably tear some of the petals as they pluck them 
off. This will afford an oppmiunity of showing that th^y are 
very soft and tender, and would be easily hurt. 

Call attention to the outside ring of five green leaves. 

They form a little cup to hold the tender flower-leaves. Lead 
the children to notice too that the flower grotvs at the top of a 
green stalk which holds it up from the ground, wJiere it can get 
plenty of light and air. 

Treat the daisy in exactly the same way, calling special at- 
tention to the calyx ^ of green outer leaves, which form a little 
cup to hold the rest of the flower. 

Now show some unopened flowers in various stages of de- 
velopment.. Let the children see that they are completely enclosed 
in a green aider covering. They look like little knobs on the 
tops of the green stalks. Take one of them and open it carefully 
so that the children may see. If possible, place one m^ two on a 
sheet of paper, and haiul them round tlie class fm' inspection. 

*' Now I want you to look carefully at these little green 
knobs, and tell me what you see inside them." " There 

are some little yellow leaves folded up closely inside 

the green ball." 

" What do you think these yellow leaves are T' " The 

yellow fiower-leaves of the buttercup." 

" Yes, they are ; and this gi'een outside coat is to take 
care of them till they grow strong enough to bear the sun, 
the wind, and the rain. The outside coat is really made 

of five little green leaves folded together. When 

the flower opens they form that little green CUp under it. 

^ N.B. — The children would not, of course, be troubled with the 
name. 
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"Now who can tell me what this little folded knob 

is ? " " It is the bud of the flower." 

" Yes. Flowers, like leaves, come at first as little buds, 
and when they are strong enough they burst open." 

There should he an ample collection of flowers and flower-buds 
at hand, in as many varieties as the season of the year mil per- 
mit, that the children may be led to enlarge upon what they have 
learned from the simple flowers which have formed the subject 
of the lesson. 

Lesson XIII 
FRUIT AND SEEDS 

I. Introduction 

Show a ripe apple. Lead tJie children to tell that it grew on a 
tree ; that the flowers came first, and after them the apples. 

Explain that we call the apple the fruit of the tree on which 
it grows. 

Remind them of our lesson on the flowers, and tell them that 
we are now going to learn something about the fruit that comes 
after the flowers. 

" If we look at an apple-tree in the early spring-time, 
when the frost and snow have all gone, we shall sejB. that 
the twigs are full of little round knobs. What are 
these ? " " They are buds." 

" Yes, they are buds ; some of them are leaf-buds, and 
some are flower-buds. 

" In a short time all the buds burst open, and then the 

tree is full of green leaves and beautiful flowers. The 

flowers do not last very long. But every flower that once 
grew on the twig leaves a little round apple behind in 
its place. ^ 

^ Strictly speaking, the apple-flower does not die and fall off in the 
same sense as the flower of the huttercup does ; for the calyx of that 
flower really forms part of the pericarp of the apple. The ovary of the 
former is inferior, that of the latter is superior. Such technical dis- 
tinctions as these, however, need not trouble us here. The apple is 
chosen as being a common fruit, and one which these little children 
can handle and examine for themselves. 
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"Look at this stalk. It held the apple to the tree 
while it was growing. But before the apple came it was 

the stalk of the pretty flower/' 

II. The Fruit 

"Now let us see what we can learn about our apple." 

Let the children examine it, and lead them to describe its 
hall-shaped form, and smooth, shiny appearance. Call their 
attention to its colour, and let them tell that as the fruit ripens 
it changes colour. It vms at first green all over. 

Peel off the outer skin and show the fl^eshy, juicy part beneath. 

Let the children taste this, and tell, in passing, what they 

can of the taste — partly sweet and partly sour. All fruit 

is at first sour ; it becomes sweet as it ripens. 

As our business to-day, however, is not with this part of the 
apple, proceed to cut it all away so as to lay bare the inner core 
as clean as possible. 

Show that this inner part of the apple is really a closed case 
or box. Call attention to the thick, hard, strong material of which 
it is made, and so lead up to the contents of the box. 

III. The Seeds 

" When do we put things away carefully in a strong 
box ? " " When we want to take great care of them." 

" Just so. Then as we have found this strong box in 
the very middle of the apple, perhaps it is meant to take 
care of something. Let us see. 

" I will cut the box open. What do we see inside ? " 
" A great many little black things.'' 

" Do you know what these are ? " " They are the 

seeds.'' 

" What does father do with seeds in the garden ? " 
" He puts them in the ground, and they grow up into little 
plants." 

"Would these seeds grow if we put them in the 
ground ? " " Yes." 

VOL. I \ 
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" What do you think would grow from them 1 " 
" Little apple trees would grow from them." 

Tlie teacher slwnld now he prepared with a good supply of 
fruits^ of various kinds, according to the season of the year, ftw 
further illustration. There need he no difficulty in getting a 
good variety. Some of the fresh stone fruits tvould he easily 
available at one period ; currants and gooseberries at another ; 
while oranges, lemons, prunes, and dates are always available. 
Other seed-vessels, such as peas, beans, nuts, poppy heads, the 
capsules of the wallflower, etc., could also be easily obtained. 



LESSONS ON THE SIMPLEST KATUEAL 

PHENOMENA 

Lesson XIV 
THE SKY 

L Introduction 

To render this lesson effective, the teaclier would do well to select 
a bright clear day for it, so that the children may be able to 
approach it, with their minds fresh from what they have seen. 
Commence by leading them to talk about their run to scJwol. 
How bright and cheerful everything looked. JFhen they raised 
their eyes above them, they saw everywhere the dear blue sky. 

" To-day we are going to see what we can learn about 
this beautiful sky. 

" You saw the sky above you on your way to school ; 
you can see it now through the window. But can other 
boys and girls, in other places, see the sky too? Can 
people a long way off see it ? " " Yes ; wherever we go, 

we always have the sky over our heads." 

" When you look up at the sky what shape does it seem 
to be everywhere ? " " Ourve-shape." 
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" Which part of the curve seems to be the highest 1 " 

" The part over our heads." 

" Where does the curve seem to end ? " "It seems to 
bend down till it touches the earth on all sides/' 

Show a large round basin (a glass one for preference). Stand 
it upside down on the table ; and lead the children to compare 
the shape of the ^y to the shape of the basin. It looks like a very, 
very large basin, placed upside down on the earth, just as this one 
is placed on tJie table. It covers the earth like a great round 

roof all over. 

II. What the Sky is Like 

" What colour do you say the sky is to-day ? " " Blue." 

" Is it blue all over 1 1 think I can see some parts of 
the sky, here and there, that are not blue. Look through 
the window, Harry, and tell me whether you can see any 
parts of the sky that are not blue." 

Lead the child to describe to the rest the small white 
clouds dotted over the sky here and there. They look like little 
heaps of snow, or white wool. Tell what they are. Sometimes, 
but not often, there is not one of these white clouds to be seen ; 
the sky is blue all over. We then call it a cloudless sky. 

Lead the children to tell tJiat they sometimes see no blue 
colour at all in the sky. It is of a dull grey COlour all 
over. That is because the sky is covered with thick 

clouds. We then call it a cloudy sky. 

" Who can tell me what the sky looks like, when we are 
going to have rain V " The sky looks very black." 

"Yes, the clouds are then heaped up very thick and 
close together." 

III. What we see in the Sky 

Call upon the class to tell what else they have seen in the sky 
besides clouds. 

The Sun. — " It shines in the day-time only. At night, 
when it is not shining, everything is dark. What da^^s* \kv<i 
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sun do for us then 1 It gives US light. How dark 
iind cheerless everything would be without the sun. 

"How do wo feel when the sun shines upon us!" 
" We feci warm." 

"The sua then gives US warmth a^ well as light. 
It is like a great round ball of fire in the sky. Without 
the aun's warmth we oui-selvos, and all animals and plants, 
would die. Sometimes the thick clouds shut out the sun, 
so that we cannot see it, nor feel its warmlh." 

The MootL — "At night, when the sun is no longer 
shining, the moon comes out in the sky." 

Leail tlie children to tell thai it does not look like the suji — a 
great Ixill of fire. It is white and silvery. Jl^e can look at 
Ike nwon wUliaui blinking, hid vie cannot look at the bright sun. 

EiideavouT to make them talk of the cJian^ing shape of the 




1, and explain anrf Ulwdrate on the Uackioard, new moon, 
half-moon, and full-moon. 

The Stara.— i«( them next tell of the stars, and when theg 

" How many stars are there 1 " There are so many that 
we could not count them. They help the moon to give 
ua light at night, when the sun is not shining on us. They 
are dotted ail over the sky. They twinkle all night long. 

Sometimes the clouds shut out the moon and stars, 

and the night is then very dark. 



IV. What co 

Hemiwl the children, befo 
tliey sometimes shut out the si 
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! closing, that the dmids, aUhough 
'I, wwOTi, and stars, are very good 
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to us. They send us the beautiful rain to make our plants 
grow. In the cold weather they send us SHOW instead of rain. 



Lesson XV 

THE SUN 

I. iNTROmiCTION 

Refer the children to their last lesson, and lead them to tell all 
they can of the sun, as to its appearance in the sky, and what it 
does for us. It is like a great round hall of fire in the sky, it 
gives us light and warmth. JVe feel the warmth of the sun 
when it shines on us. 

" How long does the sun shine on us 1 " "It shines on 
us all day. It begins to shine in the morning, and it goes 
away in the evening/' 

" How do you know it is the sun that gives us light ? " 
" Because in the evening it grows dark, when the sun is 
not shining ; and the next morning it gets light again, 
as soon as the sun begins to shine." 

" Can we see the sun in the sky every day, and all day 
long ? " " No ; we sometimes cannot see the sun at all." 

*' Why is that ? " " Because there are thick clouds in 

the sky, and they hide the sun from us." 

" But are you sure the sun is always in the sky in the 
day time — say, on a very cloudy day 1 " " Yes ; because 
if the sun was not shining, it would be as dark as it is 
in the night." 

" Quite right. The sun is shining if the day is ever so 
cloudy. The thick clouds hide the sun from us ; but they 
cannot shut out all its light. Some of the sun's light 
passes through the clouds, just as it would through our 
window blinds, if we pulled them down." 
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II. What the Sun is Like 

" The sun, you say, is like a great round ball of fire. On 
a bright day we cannot look at the sun. It hurts our 
eyes, so that we cannot see well afterwards. We say that 
things dazzle our eyes, when they are so bright that we 
cannot look at them, without making our eyes ache. 

" Can you tell me whether the sun is always the same 
colour ? " " It is not always the same colour. All day 
long, if the sky is clear, the SUn is bright yellow, like 
gold. In the evening, just before it leaves us, it is red, 

like fire." 

Bemind the children of the heaidiful red clouds, which are 
often seen in the sky in the evening. The clouds are sometimes 

so red, that tluy almost look as if they were on fire. 

"What is it that makes the clouds look red at such 

times ? " " It is the sun shining through the clouds." 

" What, do you say, sometimes shuts the sun away from 
us in the day-time ? " " The thick clouds." 

" Then which must be nearest to us, the clouds or the 

sun 1 " " The clouds are nearest." 

III. The Sun Kises and Sets 

" Can you tell me in what part of the sky the sun was, 
when you went home from school at dinner-time ?" "It 
was high up in the sky." 

" Did you see it in the same part of the sky when you 
came to school in the morning 1" "No." 

"You are quite right. It was not there, and it is not 
there now, for the sun is not always in the same part of 
the sky. 

" The sun begins to shine in the early morning in one 
part of the sky, which we call the East. We say the 
sun rises in the East. It shines upon us all day, and in 
the evening it passes away from us in another part of the 

sky, which we call the West. We say the sun sets in 
the West. 
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" In the middle of the day it is very high in the 
sky. We call this part of the day, noon." 

IV. What the Sun does for us 

Let the children tell again that the mn gives us light and 
heat. Lead them to think of the laiig, bright days of summer, 
when the sun is shining down upon us most of the time ; and 
then of the shmi didl winter days, when we often do not see the 
sun at all. The summer is the time when our plants gTOW, 

our beautifal flowers burst open, and the fruits ripen. 

It is the sun that does it all. 



Lesson XVI 
CLOUDS AND EAIN 

I. Introduction 

This lesson, from its very nature, like others of its kind, would 
have more interest for the children if a suitable day were 
selected fm' it, because then tliey would have actually befoi^e 
their eyes all the pJienomena with which it deals. 

With the rain falling fast outside, then, the teacher would 
naturally commence by making some remark about the wet day. 
Boys and girls do not like wet days. They cannot play outside, 
but must remain in the house. Mother sends them to school 
with strong boots, thick coats, and umbrellas, so that they may 
iwt get wet. But the rain is very useful to us in many ways. 
Suppose we try and learn something about it to-day. 

II. The Clouds 

" Where is the rain coming from V " From the 

clouds.'' 

" Where are the clouds ? " " The clouds are in the 

Sky." 
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" What colour is the sky to-day 1 " " It is a dull grey 
colour." 

" Is it always this colour ? " " No ; it is sometimes a 

beautiful blue colour." 

" What do we then say about the sky ? " " We say it 

is a cloudless sky." 

" Why is it dull and dark now 1 " " Because it is 

covered with clouds." 

Lead tJie children to tell that the clouds are heaped up SO 
thick and close together to-day, that we cannot see the sun's 
bright light through them, nor feel any of Us warmth. Tlie 
clouds shiit it away from us altogether. But the clouds are not 
always the same as we see them, to-day. It is only on a rainy 
day that they cover the sky as they do now. Let the children 
tell of the little white patches of cloud, which are almost always 
dotted over the blue sky on a clear, bright day, and look like 
heaps of loose white wool. Tell that sometimes we see a 
great black cloud, as black as ink, come up and spread 
itself out, till it covers the whole sky. Then all of a sudden 

there comes very heavy rain, and perhaps lightning and 

thunder with it. Remind them that tlie rain from these grey 
clouds, which they can see in the sky now, has been falling all day 
long. The rain from those inky black clouds, although very 
heavy, is soon over. We call it a Stonu. 



III. What the Clouds are ma.de of 

" Now I daresay you would like to know what the clouds 
are made of. I will make a little cloud for you, and then 
you will be able to see for yourselves what a cloud is like, 
and what it is made of." 

The kettle, which to save time has been simmering all this 
while somewhere out of sight, should now be brought forward 
and made to boil over the spirit-lamp. 

Call attention to something new coming out of the spout. 
What is it called ? IVliat colour is it ? JFhat is there inside 
the kettle ? IFIiere did this steam come from then ? 
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" The steam, which you see coming out of the spout, is 
made from the water in the kettle. It is a little cloud. 

" What has changed the water into this little cloud of 
steam ? " " The heat of the flame." 

" How long will the steam rush out of the spout in a 
cloud like this ? " " Till all the water in the kettle has 
boiled away." 

" Now I want you to notice what happens when I hold 
this wet slate in front of the fire. You see there is 

another little cloud rising from the slate, just like 

the steam which is coming out of the spout of the kettle. 

" What is causing this ? " " The heat of the fire is 
changing the water on the slate into a cloud." 

" How long will this go on ? " " Till the slate is quite 
dry." 

" Do you know what would happen, if I stood the wet 
slate out in the hot sun?" "The slate would soon get 
dry." 

" Why would it get dry ? " " Because the water on 
it would be changed, as the water on this one was, and 
fly away in a cloud." 

" What would change it ? " " The heat of the SUn." 

"Yes; heat always changes water into the form of 
cloud in this way." 

Tell of the sun^s great heat, and its action on water every- 
where. It acts just as it would on the wet slate. This is how 
all the clouds in the sky are formed. 

"I am now going to take another slate and hold it over 
the steam as it comes from the spout. The Steam, you 
see, turns into water again, as soon as it touches the 
cold slate. Look at the water trickling down the slate. 

Steam is really water. 

" Now try and answer me two questions. 

" What was it that changed the water in the kettle into 
a cloud of steam 1 " " The heat of the flame." 

" What changed the steam back into water ? " " The 
cold slate." 

Lead the children to think about the steam tii (fie iwa^VWxs^'y*. 
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on wasliing day. Hm'j cannot see across Ike place. Compare 
this to a tog. 

Lead lliem on from Ike fogf to the cloud. The steam in 
tlie wash-house is u sort of fog. The fog is exactly like a 
cloud. 

" When the steam touched the cold elato, wliat 
happened ? " " It changed into water, and the water ran 
down tlie slate." 

" It is just so with the cloud. When the cloud gets cold, 
it changes into water again, and then that water falls 

down to the earth in drops of rain." 

IV. The Rain 

GoM upon lite class to descrilje, in their own wai/, how the 
rain fulls. It does not full down in a stream, as thei/ have seen 
water come out of a spout m- a lap. It alvmys falls in little 
drops. 





Dip a stick iiUo a tvmUer of wattr, arid hold it ttp for the 
children to see ilie drop of mater lianging at the end of it- 
Shake the dv-Ji anil leatl tliem to describe the shape of the drop 
of water that falls from it. It is ball-shape. It is a little round 
hall of water. TIte rain al-imiys falls in little round balls of 
■water like this. /Pis call them rain-drops. 
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Lesson XVII 
THE WIND 

I. Introduction 

Selecting, in this case again, if possible, a sfiiHahle day for 
the lesson, the teacher would begin with some remarks about 
the weather. The wind roaring outside, or whistling down 
the chimney, or swaying the branches of the trees to and fro, 
would naturally serve as a pretext for calling attention to what 
was going on. 

" fFhat is the meaning of all this noise ? " or " WTiy are the 
trees bending over from side to side like this ? " The wind is 
doing it all. Let us see what we can learn about the wiiul. 

11. What it is 

" Look how the blind is flapping about at the open 
window. Is the wind doing that, too 1 " '" Yes." 

" But where is the wind 1 I cannot see it. I can see 
the blind moving about, but I cannot see the thing that 
is moving it. Can you see it ? " " No ; we cannot see 
the wind itself; but we can see the things sway about, 
as the wind pushes up against them." 

" What do we say the wind does to the things?" "It 
blows them about." 

Lead the children to tell how the wind blows their clothes 
about, and snatches their hats and caps off their heads, as they 
run to school. They cannot see anything near them, but all in 
a nfimnent their hats are blown across the road, and they have to 
run after them to get them again. We cannot see the wind. 

Let them tell, further, that although they cannot see the wind, 
they can feel it blowing in their faces, ami all round them. It 
sometimes blows so hard against them tliat it makes them run ; 
and it sometimes knocks them down. We can feel the wind, 

although we cannot see it. 
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*• But in this warm schoolroom, and in our beds at 
home, we cannot even feel the wind, and yet we know it 

is blowing. How is this 1 " " We can hear it." 

Yes, we can hear it. Tell how the wind roars and howls 
round the house at night ; how it rustles among the leaves and 
branches of tlie trees ; how it whistles through the key-holes of 
the doors, and down the chimneys. We hear all this. Our 
ears tell us what our eyes cannot tell us. We can hear the 

wind, and we can feel it, but we cannot see it. 

" What can this wind be, which we hear and feel, and 
yet cannot see 1 " 

Bring a child to the front, and set him to wave his hand to 
and fro qxdckly. Ask him whether he feels anything, as he 
moves his hand about. 

Tell of the air all round us. We cannot see it ; we cannot liear 
it ; we cannot even feel it till we wave our liands about through 

it. But it is always here. There is air everjTwhere we 
go. We could not live without the air — no animal 
could live without air. 

Let the children stand up and take a deep breath. They 
can feel the air, as it rushes in at their mouth ami nostrils, 
and out again, every time they breathe. 

"The air in this room is still. We do not seem to 
know it is in the room as we sit here. The air outside is 

not still. It is rushing along. When the air moves 
about in that way we call it wind. We say the wind 

blows ; and it is really the air moving about." 

III. What it does 

( I ) It brings the rain. — Lead the children to think of 
the clouds in the sky. They are not all the same shape and size ; 
they are always changing. Sometimes thsy are in little patches, 
sometimes they are in great masses like hills. They do rwt 
always remain in the same part of the sky. They move abovd ; 
and it is ths wind that blows them about in the sky. We may 
sometimes see the clouds driving onwards so quickly, that they 
almost look as if they were chasing one another' through the sky. 
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Then we see one cloud break into another, and change its shape, 
as they drive on togetlier. Sometimes tliey move slowly, and 
sometimes they saircely seem to move at all. 

" The wind does all this. It drives the clouds from 
one part of the sky to another. The rain does not all fall, 
in one place." 

(2) It dries the ground after the rain. — Picture a 

shower of rain. The warm sfiin shines out ami dries the ground, 
as we saw the wet slate dried, when I held it in front of the fire. 
" What becomes of the water, as the ground dries up 1 
The heat of the sun changes it, as we saw the heat of the 
fire change the water on the slate. The wind blows it 
away, and it rises up to the sky as a new little cloud." 



LESSONS ON COMMON OBJECTS 

Lesson XVIII 

A BMCK 

I. What our Eyes tell us 

Show the common red building brick which was used in one of 
tlie earlier lessons. Bemind tlie children of tlieir old lesson, 
and at O'nce lead them to tell all they know of the shape of the 
brick as follows : — 

" I want you to look at the brick and tell me what we 
say about its shape." "We say it is brick-shape." 

" In our lesson I showed you something nearly the same 
shape as the brick, but not quite. What was it ? " "A 

cube." 

"How many sides or faces has the brick]'' "Six 

faces." 

"Here is a cube. How many faces has it]" "Six 

faces." 

" What is the shape of each face of the cube?" " Each 
face of the cube is a square." 
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" What is the shape of each face of the brick 1 " " Each 
face of the brick is an oblong." 

" Look again at the cube. What do yoa know about 
the size of its six faces V^ " They, are all the same size." 

"Now look at the brick. Are all the faces of the 
brick the same size ? " " No." 

" How many faces of the brick are the same size ? " 
" The top is the same size as the bottom ; the two sides 
are the same size, and the two ends are the same size." 

" Come and point out the top and bottom of this brick, 
Fred — now the sides — now the ends. 

"Which faces of the brick are the largest?" "The 

top and bottom/' 

" As each face of the brick is oblong in shape, what can 
you say about all its corners ? " " They are all right 
angles, or square corners." 

"Harrv shall take the chalk now, and draw on the 
black-board the shape of one of the sides of the brick. 
What is the shape of the figure you have drawn, Harry ? " 

" An oblong." 

" Now that you have told me all I want to know about 
the shape of the brick, I want you to tell me what else we 
can learn by looking at it." " We can learn the COlour 
of the brick." 

" What colour is it ? " " It is red." 

Lead the class to tell that all the h'icks they have seen 
are not red like this one. Show a new yellow bricky and let 
them tell its colour. 



II. What our Hands tell us 

" We can't learn any more by looking at the brick. 
Willie shall come to the front and take it in his hands. 
Perhaps he will then be able to tell us something more 
about it 

" Now, Willie, suppose you rub your finger over the 
brick. 

" What can you tell us about it *? " " It feels rough." 
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" Yes, the brick has a roUgh surface. You find that 

out by feeling it. 

" Now squeeze it in both hands. Have you found out 
anything else ? " " It is hard." 

"Yes, it is hard; but you could not have told that by 
looking at it. 

" Now I want you to hold it in your hand, and stretch 
out your arm as far as you can. What is the matter 1 '* 

" It feels heavy.'' 

" What would happen to it, if I put it into a pail of 

water V "It would sink to the bottom." 

"Would a wooden brick, as big as that, sink to the 

bottom of the water ? " " No, it would SWim on the top.'' 

" Why does the brick sink and the wood swim on the 

top ? " " Because the brick is heavy and the wood is 

light. All heavy things sink, and all light things swim 
in the water." 

III. What Bricks are used for 

Lead iJie children to tell of the uses of bricks in building. 
Some of them have jprobably seen men building walls with bricks. 
Call attention to the kindergarten bricks on the table, and let 
one of the children come to the front, and slum how the bricks are 
laid to make a wall. 

Touch his wall when it is built up, and knock it over ; and 
so lead the children to tell that the men use mortar to make their 
bricks hold togetlier. The bricks and mortar make a strong wall, 
which cannot be easily knocked down, but will stand for a long 
time. Tell them that, in the next lesson, they shall learn some- 
thing about tlie stuff of which this brick is made. 

Lesson XIX 

A PIECE OF CLAY 

Commence by leading tlie class to tell all they can about bricks, 
and the purposes for which they are used. Remind them of the 
promise given at the close of the last lesson. 
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" We are now going to have a chat about the stuff of 
which bricks are made. Do you know what this is ] " 
" It is a lump of clay." 

" Let us try and find out all we can about this clay ; 
for clay is the very stuff I meant. We USe clay to make 

our bricks. 

" Fred shall come to the front to help me, and you must 
watch what he does, for I shall want you to tell me all 
about it. 

" Now, Fred, take the piece of clay in your hand and 
see what you can find out about it. 

"What is the first thing you find out?" "It is 

heavy." 

" Y'es, it is heavy. See, I will drop this other piece 
into the basin of water. Where is it now ? '' " At the 
bottom of the water." 

"What does this tell us?" "It tells us that clay is 

heavy." 

" Now rub your hand over your piece of clay. 

" What have you to say about it 1 " " It feels smooth 
and moist when I touch it." 

"Squeeze the clay in your two hands, Fred. What 
does this tell you 1 " " It tells me that the clay is soft. 
I could not squeeze a stone like that." 

" Do you remember any other way of finding out whether 
a thing is soft or hard ? " " We can find out by cutting 
it." 

"Then take this knife and cut me off a piece of it. 
Thank you. 

" Do you still say that the clay is soft ? " " Yes, it is 

soft, because I can cut it easily." 

Illustrate further the softness of the clay hy kneading, rolling, 
folding, and twisting the lump on the hoard. Then call upon 
two otJier children to conie to the front, and instruct the first one 
to give to each of these a piece of the clay. He has no knife. 
That has been taken away. Call upon the class to watch what 
he does. 

" How did Fred make three pieces of clay out of that 
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one piece 1 He had no knife. He could not cut the clay." 
"He broke it up into three pieces with his fingers." 

" Yes, he did, and it broke easily. I want you now to 
try and remember a new word. We say that clay is 

brittle, because it breaks easily. 

" Can you think of anything else that breaks easily 1 " 
" Glass." 

"Yes; glass breaks easily too. It is brittle. But 

glass is hard and brittle ; our piece of clay is soft and 
brittle." 

Lead the chUdren to mention a few common things, which are 
soft and brittle like clay, such as the crumb of bread, cake, chalk, 
etc., and others which are hard and brittle like glass, such as a 
slate pencil, a biscuit, a crust of bread, loaf-sugar, salt, and so on. 

" Take this piece of wood, Fred, and break that up in 
your fingers. You cannot do it. The wood will not easily 

break. It is not brittle. We say it is tough, because 
it will not easily break." 

Instruct the three boys now to take their pieces of clay, and 
knead them up on the board, as the teacher has already done. 
Let one of them work his piece up into a ball ; let another make 
a cube of his piece ; and set the third to make his into the form 
of a brick. This, without any mention of the property of plasticity, 
vntl dearly show the ease with which clay can be worked into any 
required shape ; and thus prepare the children for a future 
lesson on the subject. 

The dried, brick-shaped piece of day may now be introduced, 
and the children led to compare this with the one which Fred 
has just made. 

Lastly, pass on to consider whence the clay is obtained. It 
comes out of the ground ; so does a carrot. 

Let the children tell that the carrot grows in the ground — it 
is a plant. 

Pla/rvts have a root, stem, leaves, and flowers. Clay does 
not grow in the ground — it has neither a root, a stem, 
leaves, nor flowers. It is not a plant, ^e dig lumps of clay 
out of the ground, as we dig stones. 

If time permit, the teacher should give a ciescTipticm m \nryf^ 

VOL.1 15. 
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ouHiiie of the process of hnch^mdking, so far as the mmddmg, 
drying, and butning of the bricks a 



' I'fiMCPMii !„--- r tj 



ji picture of the brickfidd might also be ahovm. 



WATER 

I. iNTRODrCTION 

IsTRODtTCE bff reniiniling the children of their lesson on cl(mds 
and rain, IaI them tell tltat tlie clouds are formed frmii 
water, arul that the rairt which comes from them is WEtCF. 
Picture a shuvier of rain, and lead them to tell that the rain 
always falls in the form of little round balls of water, 
which we call rain-drops. 

" I want you to try and learn all you can about these 
rain-drops and wha,t becomes of them. Kemember that all 
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the water we use, for drinking, and for washing our- 
selves, our houses, and our clothes, once fell to the ground 

as drops of rain.'' 



II. Simple Properties of Water 

Dip a small brush into a basin of water, and shake it over 
a tray placed in a slanting position on the table. Call atten- 
tion to the drops of water which fall from the brush. These 

are like the rain-drops. 

Notice what becomes of the drops as they fall on the tray. 
They trickle in little streams down the slope of the tray, 
and collect in a pool at the bottom, or lowest part of it. 

Slant the basin over the tray, and show that the water 
pours out and falls on the tray. What becomes of it then ? 
It runs down to the lowest part of the tray just as the drops 
did. 

" Now let us think of what we have done. We first 
broke up the water into little round drops, by shaking 
them from the brush. Then we saw the drops run 

together down the tray to the lowest part of it. 

There the water lies now in a little pool. We saw, too, 
that water can be poured out. When we poured it on 
the tray it ran down, as the drops from the brush did. I 

want you to remember that none of the water ran up 
the tray." 



III. What becomes of the Rain-Drops 

" Let us next think of the rain-drops. They come 
pattering down on the ground, but they do not lie there. 
They run together into little streams, and the streams run 
along the ground. We say they flow along the ground. 

" Now think of the drops on the tray. Which way did 
they flow ? " " They flowed down to the lowest part of 
the tray." 

" Yes; water always flows down, just as youe^vN \^^<^ns 
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down the tray. The rain flows down the street to the lowest 
place it can find, and there it stands in a little puddle. 

" But we must not forget that some of the rain falls on 
the roof of our school. Hold up these two slates, Fred, 
and show me the shape of the roof. 

"What could you say about each side?" "It is 

slanting." 

" Now think of the rain that falls on this slanting roof 
then. Will it stand there ? " " No ; it cannot stand on 

the slanting roof ; water always flows." 

"Which way must it flow?" "It must flow down 
to the lowest part. It cannot flow up." 

"Quite right. The rain flows down the slanting 

roof, down the gutters, down the pipes, and then 
down the drains. 

" But some of the rain falls on our fields and gardens. 
What becomes of that?" "It does not flow away, be- 
cause the ground is soft. It soaks into the ground, 

and keeps our trees, grass, and other plants alive." 

Lead the children to talk about the roots, and the work 
they do for the plant. 

" With the help of the rain then, the plant gets the 
food it wants out of the soil. The rain soaks down into 
the soil all round the roots, and the rOOtS drink it in to 
feed the plant. 

" What would happen to the plants if the roots could 
not get water ? " " They would soon die." 

Call attention to the appearance of the grass in the hot sum- 
mer weather^ when there has been no rain for a long time 
Instead of being fresh and green and healthy, it looks brown ami 
dead. 

" Now I want you to think of some of the rain that 
falls on the hills. Which way would it flow?" "It 
must flow down the hill-sides, for water cannot flow 
up-hill." 

Tell as briefly and simply as possible that this water does 
flow down the hill-sides in little streams, just as they have some- 
times seen tJie rain flow down the Streets — that the streams 
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run one into the other and form rivers. It is the water of these 
rivers that we use for drinking and washing. 

" How do we get the water we want for our use ? " 
" We draw it from the tap." 

" How does the water get there 1 " " It flows along 
pipes to our houses/' 

The children have probably seen men laying down the pipes, 
or opening up the ground to repair them. Let them tell all 
about it. 



Lesson XXI 
A FIRE 

I. Introduction 

Commence by leading the children to talk about the sun. It 
gives us light and heat. But the sun is not always shining on 
us ; at night, when the sun has left us, it gets dark and cold. 
We do not then see the sun shining in at our windows, and 
making our rooms light. We cannot sit in the dark all night. 
What do we do? We light the lamp, or the gas, or a 
candle, and that gives us light in the room, so that we can 
see to work and read. But does the lamp or the candle warm 
us as well as light up the room ? How do we make our room 

warm ? We light a fire. That warms the room. 

II. What our Fires are made of 

" I want to see what we can learn to-day about our 
fires. The first thing will be to find out what the fire is 
made of. Can you tell me ? " " It is made of coal." 

" Why do we use coal and not some of these stones to 
make our fires ? Let me show you." 

Hold a piece of coal in the flame of the spirit-lamp with a 
small pair of tongs, till it bursts into flame. Try the same thing 
with a stone. Call upon the class to note the difference — the 

coal bums ; the stone will not bum. Show them m i\\fi 
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same practical way some other things that will not hum, sfoch as 
pieces of brick, clay, or chalk. IVe could not make a fire with 
these. But wood and COke hum in the fiame. The COke 

gets red-hot, hut does not blaze. The wood blazes up, 

and hums away very quickly. Call attention to the fad that 
these things which bum, always keep on burning till they hum 
away altogether. 

"What other things besides coal, then, would make 
fire ? " " Wood and coke." 

" Why ? " " Because they will burn easily." 

" Suppose we have a chat, now, about making the fire. 
Where do we make it 1 " " In the fire-place." 

" Do you know what we call the place in which the fire 
burns 1 I will tell you. We call it the fire-grate. It 
is made of bars of iron. There are bars across the 
bottom, and bars in front of the grate. We can see the 
fire behind the iron bars, and we can feel its warmth 
through them; but they keep the pieces of coal from 
falling out. 

"Why don't we have wooden bars in the grate?" 
"The wood would catch fire and burn." 

"Then, I suppose, iron is like brick, clay, chalk, and 
stone ; it will not bum. You will also see now why the 
back of the fire-place is made of brick. The brick will 

not burn away. 

" But the coal and other things, of which we make the 
fire, bum away in the grate." 

Let the children next talk about the chimney and its use. 
}Fhy have a chimney at all ? Lead them to think of that very 
windy day, wlien the smoke would not go up the chimney, but 
came puffing out into the room, till the room was full of smoke. 
It made them cough ; it made their eyes smart ; it made every- 
thing black with the soot, 

" When the smoke goes up the chimney in the proper 
way, none of this happens. But what becomes of the 
smoke ? Does it stop in the chimney ? " " Some of it 
settles in the chimney as SOOt, and the chimney-sweep 
has to sweep it down. But most of it goes away." 
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" How do you know it goes away ? " " We can often 
see it pouring out at the top." 

" Do you know anything else, besides smoke, that comes 
from the fire ? " " Ashes and cinders." 

"Yes. I have some ashes and cinders on the table. 
Come here and point them out, Mary. 

" Do the ashes and cinders go up the chimney too, like 

the smoke 1 " " No ; they fall through the bars." 

" Where do they fall ? " " They fall on the hearth." 
"What is the hearth made of?" "It is made of 

Stone." 

" Why is it not made of wood like . the floor 1 " " Be- 
cause the hot cinders would make it burn." 

" What does mother do with the ashes and cinders 1 " 
" She sifts them." 

" Why does she do that ? " " She wants the cinders 

to make another fire. They are not all burned away. 
The ashes are no more use. They will not burn any 



more." 



Produce a common cinder-sifter, and show how to sift the 
cinders. 



Lesson XXn 

HOW TO MAKE A FIRE 

I. Introduction 

Commence with a brief resume of the last lesson. Lead the 
children to tell all they can of the kind of materials, which we 
use for making our fires, ami of the fire-place in which it hnrns. 
Be careful to insist on the importance of sifting the cinders ami 
ashes. The ashes are no more use in the house. They are put 
into the dust-bin, and the dust-man comes aiui takes them away 
in his caii. 

Tell that these ashes are taken away to the brick-rmikers. 
They mix them with the clay to make bricks. 

But we are now going to see why the cimlers should not 
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he thrown away. They are pieces of coal that are not humed 
up. We can use them again. 

II. How TO MAKE A FiRE 

" Now suppose we see how the fire is made." 
The teacher herself should practically show ea^h step of the 
process. 

" The first thing to do is to see that the iron bars at 
the bottom of the grate are quite clear. I must tell you 
why. You know that all round us, everywhere, there is 
something which we can neither see nor feel, although 

we could not live without it. What is it called?" 
"Air." 

" Quite right ; and you must remember now that the 

fire wants air, too. It would not bum without air. 

We keep the bars clear, so that the air may get in to the 
fire, and help it to burn. 

"What shall we use to clear the cinders out from 
between the bars ? " 

Call attention to the poker. Let the children tell that, like 
the grate itself it is made of iron, — and why. Show how to re- 
move the cinders at the bottom by raking with the poker between 
the bars. 

" Mother sifts her cinders. I will now show you what 
she does with them." 

Take some of the cinders lying on the table, and place them 
loosely at the bottom of the grate. Explain that these cinders 
will easily catch fire and burn again. It is wrong to throw 
them away, and waste them. 

"Now I have here some coal, wood, shavings, and 
paper. I wonder which of them I must put in the grate 
first. We will soon see." 

Take the materials, one by one, and hold them with the tongs 
in the flame of the spirit-lamp, calling upon the children to 
notice what takes place. The paper blazes up in an instant and 
makes a great flame, and tJie shavings burn almost as readily as 
the paper. The pieces of wood burn too, but they do not take 
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fire so quickly as the other things. The coal takes longer than 
any of them to burst into flame. 

" Now I think you can tell me which I must put in the 
grate first." "The paper and shavings." 

"Why?" "Because they light very quickly, and 

will blaze up and set the other things on fire." 

" Quite right. Then 1 will put the paper and shavings 
in. But you must not forget the air that the fire wants. 
I don't lay the paper flat on the cinders, but I crumple it 

up loosely, SO that the air may get in between. What 

shall I put on next ? " " The wood." 

" Why ? " " Because the wood will catch fire more 
quickly than the coal." 

" I want you to see, too, how I lay the wood. I don't 
throw it on the paper in a heap, but I lay the Sticks 
loosely across between the bars. Can you tell me why ? " 

" To let the air get in." 

" Quite right. And now there is nothing more to do 
but to put the coal on the top. 

" This is a great lump of coal. Shall I put it on as it 
is ? " " No." 

" Why not ? " " The air could not get inside it and 

help it to bum." 

" What shall I do then ? " " Break it up." 

" How shall I break it ? " " Strike it with the hammer." 

Break the piece of coal with the hammer, and lead the 

children to tell that because it breaks easily, when it is struck ; 

it is brittle. Lead them to tell that the coal is hard although 

it is brittle. Som>e things, such as moist clay, the crumb of 

the loaf, and a piece of cake, are soft and brittle. 

Take one of the pieces up, and show that it has made the 

fingers black. PFould this piece of brick or stone leave a 

mark ? What kind of mark does a piece of chalk leave if I 

pick it up? 

" I could not keep my hands clean if I put the coal on 

with my fingers, so I will put it on with these things. 

What do we call them ? " " Tongs." 

Let the children describe them and tell their use. 
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" Now our fire is laid. Nothing more is wanted but to 
put a match to it, and it will burn up in a few. minutes. 

WTiUe it is burning, a word or two might be said about the 
coal — what it is, and where it comes from. It is dug out of 
the ground like clay, stones, and sand. It does not grow in 

the ground. It is not a plant. 

Close the lesson by eliciting from the class some of the uses 
of fire. It warms us and our houses, it cooks our food, it boils 
our water, it dries our clothes. We have to be very careful not 
to get too close to the fire, or our clothes would easily catch light, 
and we shmuld quickly be burned to death. Children must 
never play with the fire. Many a poor little child has 
been burned to a cinder through being silly and disobedient. 



Lesson XXni 
A CUP AND SAUCER 

I. Introduction 

Show the cup and saucer, and let the children tell what they 
are used for, " What other things do we see on the breakfast 

and tea-table besides cups and 
saucers?'' ''Plates:' 

Do we put our tea and coffee 
into the plates, as well as into 
the cups and saucers ? 

JFhat use do we make of 
the plates ? 

Let us try and find out why 
we use these things so. 

Place a piece of bread on a plate, and set one of the children 
to carry it across the room. Now remove the bread, fill the 
plate with water, and let him try to carry it again. Show 
that he cannot carry it this time without spilling the water on 
the floor. Now turn the water mit of the plate into a tumbler. 
He has no difficulty in carrying the tumbler. He does not 
spill the water. Let us see what all this means. 
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11. Uses of the Cup and Saucer 

" We are going, first of all, to think about our lesson 
on water. 

" What can we do with water, that we cannot do with 
this piece of bread ? " " We can pour the water out, 
but we cannot pour out the bread." 

" Quite right. You saw me pour the water out of the 
plate, just now, into the tumbler. Now I will pour it out 
of the tumbler into this jug. 

"Let us put the bread on the plate again, and I will 
see if I can pour the bread out, as I did the water. No, I 
cannot. I can slant the plate, and the bread will not 
pour out ; but if I put water into it, and move it only a 
little, I spill some of the water, 

"Why is this?" "Because water always flows 

about." 

"Look, I will place the bread on this broken plate, 
and it stands as well as it did on the other. But if I 
pour water into it, the water flows out at the broken 
part, and falls on the floor. There is nothing there to 
keep the water in. 

"The piece of bread, you see, stands by itself in 
the middle of the plate. Now look carefully, while I 
pour some water slowly into the plate. Where is the 
water? It does not stand up as the bread did, in the 
middle of the plate. It flows down and fills the 
lowest part of it. It would Vun out, but the sides of 
the plate keep it in. The water spreads OUt on all 

sides, and the top of it is quite flat. It cannot Stand 

in a heap in the middle of the plate as the bread does. 

"Now perhaps you can tell me why I can pour more 
water into the saucer than into the plate ? " " The sides 

of the saucer are higher than the sides of the plate, 

and hold the water in." 

" Quite right ; and that is the very reason why Fred 
was able to carry the water in the tumbler without 
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spilling it. The sides of the tumbler made a sort of 
wall all round the water, and held it in. All the things 
we use for holding water must have sides to keep the 
water in, or it will flow away. 

"Now think of the tea and coffee we have at our 
meals. What are they made of ? " " Water." 

" Can we pour them out, as we pour water 1 " " Yes." 

" Do they flow about as water flows ? " " Yes." 

" When mother pours a little tea into the cup, where 

do you find it?" "At the bottom of the cup. It 

flows down and fills the lowest part of the cup first." 

" What keeps it from running out ? " " The sides of 

the cup." 

" What would happen if she put too much in ? " " It 
would flow over the top." 

"Now I think you can see why we use cups and 
saucers for our tea and coffee, and plates for our bread, 
and meat, and cheese." 



III. What they are like 

" Now let us look at the cup and saucer, and see what 
else we can learn about them." 

Place each article against the black-board, and trace Us 
shape with the chalk. Let the children tell the shape of the 
figure on the board. It is a circle. 

"What is the shape of the cup and saucer then?" 

" Round or circle shape." 

" What colour are they 1 " " White." 

" What colour are the pretty flowers on the cup ? " 
" Blue or green as the case may be." 

Let the children take the articles in their hands, and tell 
that they feel hard and smooth. 

"What would happen, if you dropped them on the 
floor ? " " They would break." 

" What does that tell us ? " " It tells us that they are 
brittle as well as hard." 
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"Do you know what the cup and saucer are made 
of?" 

Tell that they are made of clay. Elicit from the class 
that bricks are also made of clay. Explain that cups and 
saucers are made of finer , better clay than that of which bricks 
are mode. 

Show a flower-pot. This, too, is made of clay. It 

feels rough ; but the cup and saucer are smooth. The cup 
and saucer were rough tOO like the flower-pot, at first. 
They were afterwards made smooth and shiny like this. 



LESSONS ABOUT MYSELF 

Lesson XXIV 

THE EYES 

I. Introduction 

Introduce the new subject by leading the children to think 
about the many useful lessons they have Jmd. These lessons 
have taught them a great deal about all sorts of things arovmd 
them. But they have done more than this. They have shown 
them how they can be alvxiys learning more and more, if they 
only try. 

Lead them to tell that many of the things they have learned 
they have found aid by using their eyes. 

We are now going to see what toe can learn about these 
useful eyes themselves. 

Bring a child to the front and proceed as follows : — 

II. What the Eye is like 

Call attention to the chUd^s eye. Tell that althaugh we 
cannot see all of it, it is really a round ball. We call it the 
eye-balL It would add very much to the interest of the 
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lesson, if a hdlocMs eye could he provided for the inspedio/t of iJie 
children. Nothing more need he done with it than to pass it 
round on a plate, so that the children might examine it for 
themselves, 

" Now let us see what we can learn about the eye-ball 
itself. If you look at it you will see that the largest part 
of the ball is all one colour. What colour is itl" 

" White." 

" Quite right. We call this the white of the eye. 
Come and point out the white part of Harry's eye. 

"Now look at the front part of the ball. Is that 
white, too, like the rest ? " " No." 

" Look at Harry's eye again. What colour is that ? " 

"Blue." 

" Come here, Mary. What colour are Mary's eyes 1 " 

"Black." 

"Now Fred shall come. What is the colour of his 
eyes 1 " " Brown." 

" What is the shape of this coloured part of the eye ? " 

" Ring-shape." 

"What is there in the middle of the ring?" "A 

round black spot." 

" This round black spot in the middle of the eye is 
called the pupil. It is really a little round window 

in front of the ball. We see with the pupil of the 
eye." 

Tell that iJie hall itself is hollow. Compare it to an india- 
ruhber hall with a hole in it. Show one if possible, 

" The coloured part, which forms a ring all round the 

pupil, is a little curtain. We call it the iris. This 

curtain can open wider, or draw itself closer over the 
pupil ; so that the pupil is not always the same size. 

"When the light is very bright, the curtain closes 
up, and the pupil is made small, so that too much light 
may not get in at the window. When the light is dull, 
the curtain draws back to let in as much as it can." 

This is just what mother does with the curtains in front of 
the window at home. Explain, 
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III. How THE Eye is taken care of 

1. The Socket. — "Each eye is placed in a little 

round room of its own, which is called the socket. 
The walls of the room are made of bone." 

Point this out in the child^s eye. Show how these bony 
walls stand out beyond the eye itself all rounds and take care of 
it — the broad overhanging bone of the brows above, the nose- 
bones in the middle, between the two eyes, and the cheek-bones 
below, 

" These little rooms are thickly lined with soft fat, so 
that the eye-balls may not be hurt as they move about." 

Show how the eyes do move about — up and down, and from 
side to side. 

2. The Eye-lids. — Tell that we Imve not only cv/rtains 
in front of the little windows, bvi we have outside shutters 
as well. 

"These shutters are the eye-lids. They can move 
up and down. When do we always shut the shutters ? " 

" When we go to sleep." 

" What do we do when the dust is blowing ? " " We 
close the shutters to keep out the dust." 

Call attention to the fringe of little hairs along the edges of 
the eye-lids. " These are the eye-lashes. They help to 
keep out the dust from the eye, and to shade it when the 
light is too strong." 

3. The Tears. — Tdl next of the tears. We see tears in 
the eyes when people cry. Tears also come into the eyes if they 
get hurt wUh a blow. The tears then run over the eye-lids. 

" The tears are meant to keep the eye-ball moist, so 

that it may move about easily in its socket." 

4. The Eye-brows. — Conclude by describing the arches 
of hair, which hang over the front of the socket. Compare 
them to the eaves of the house which hang over the walls, and 
keep the rain from running down them. The ey&brows keep 

the sweat from rolling off the forehead into the 
eyes. 
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Lesson XXV 

THE EARS 

I. Introduction 

Lead the children to think about their lesson on the eye, 

"We called the eyes the windows of the body. 

Why 1 " " Because the light shines in through them, as 

it does through the windows of our houses." 

" Can we see at night, or in a very dark room % " 

" No." 

" Why not 1 " " Because there is no light to shine 
into the eyes." 

Remind the class that we learn many things by using our 
eyes, but our eyes cannot tell us everything. Let them thinJc of 
the lesson on the mind. Our eyes cannot tell us anything about 
the mnd, because we cannot see the wind, 

" How do we know when the wind is blowing outside 
the house ] " " We can hear it." 

"What do we hear?" "We hear the SOUnd which 
the wind makes." 

" How do we learn that ? " " Our ears tell us." 

" How many ears have we ? " " Two ; one on each side 
of the head." 

" We are going to try and learn something about our 
two ears to-day." 

II. What the Ears are like 

Bring one of the children to the front as usual, and call 
attention to the shape of his ear. Lead the dass, step by step, 
to describe its general appearance, as far as they can, tJie teacher 
taking up the thread only where they fail, 

" It is rounded, or curved behind, and hollowed out 
in the middle, something like a wide open shell. It is 
very much like a shell in shape." 




Show if possihle a large univalve shell, or draw me on the 
hlack-board. 

Let Ihe rMdren next feel their own eart and lelt that they 
fed stiff and hard, and 
not hie the soft fleiih of 
their cheeks Lead them 
to disttngutsh betweai Ihts 
stiffness and the hardnets 
of the boms i« Ihs other 
parts of the head and face 

They can bend their ears 
as they please, but they mil 

always go back to the 

same shape again Bmea an, m hard thai theii will not 
bend at all 

Tdl that the ears are not made of bona but gnstle 4 
piece of gnstle mtgM be obtained from Ihe bufehers shop so 
thai the children cmild handle and examzne i( for themselves 
side hi side with some bone^ They coidd easily be led to 
describe tl 

' Gristle IS tongh, stiff, and strong, but not hard like 

bone It will bend, but will not break, and it goes 
back to Its proper shape again after it is bent. 

" The ears always keep their shape, spread out wide like 
a shell, because they are made of this stiff gristle." 

Tdl that if the ears were mnde of soft flesh, without any 
grille, they would fall down awl cover up the passage, so that 
the sownd would not be able to get in. 



III. The Inner Ear 

Call attention now to tJie middle of the ear, and the hdm or 
passage which can be seen opening into it. Tdl thai this little 
passage is about an inch long, and the etui of it is closed up by 
a skin, which is strdched across from side to side. 

Show a chiles toy drum, with tJie parchment removed from 
one end. Compare it to the passage in the ear. This toy is 

VOL. I A. 
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called a dram. We call the skin siretched across the end of the 

ear-passage the dnuQ of the ear. 

Strike the parckmemi of the 
toy drum, and call upon the 
children to notice how the skin 
shakes when it is struck, and 
how the sound is sent hack from 
the hdlow inside of the drum. 
They can fed the mbralimis, 
if they put Ihdr hand on the 
dnimkead. 
" Now let us think of the drum of our ear. 

"I ring this bell. The sound made by the bell 

strikes on the drum at the end of this long passage 
and mf^es it shake. When the drum shakes, it carries 
the sound through into the ioner ear, so that we can 
hear it." 

IV. How THIS Inner Ear is taken cark of 

Lead the children to think what a blessing this senae of 
hearings is to us. Picture a deaf persim, and tell what a great 
want he nmst feel, in not being aUe to hear as we do. 

WTiy should this drum and all the inner part of the ear he 
placed so far mthin (he head ? Why shut in unth thidc waUs 
of bone i It is all to take care of it. 

Tell thai the drum may be easily hart. If it is hurt, we 
lose our hearing and become deaf. Children shovM be warned 
not to push petxUs or any other thing into their ears. 

Tell of the wax in the ear-passage and its jmrpose — to keep 
insects from getting into the ear. But sometimes there is too 
much wax, and the passage becomes blocked up. This makes 
people deaf. 
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Lesson XXVI 
THE NOSE 

L Introduction 

Place on the table, in readiness for the lesson, two saucers — 
one filled with water, the other with paraffin oU. 

Commence the lesson by calling attention to the saucers. Tell 
the children what they contain, and ask them to say which of 
the two is paraffin. They cannot do it ; one looks so much 
like the other. 

Bring one of the children to the front, and tell him to take 
both saucers in his hands and look closer. He will, probably 
to his own surprise and the surprise of the class, be able to 
point out the paraffin the moment he comes close to it. 

When he has done so, lead him to tell how he found out what 
he wanted to know. Neither his eyes nor his ears could 
help him ; he could not learn by feeling. He did learn, but in 

another way, by smelling. His nose helped him. 

" The nose, you see, is very useful to us. Let us find 
out what we can learn about it." 

II. What the Nose is like 

Call attention to the child^s nose, and let the class describe, as 
far as they can, its position and shape. It begins just below 
the middle point of the forehead, and between the two eyes. It 
forms a ridge down the middle of the face. It stands OUt 
from the rest of the face, and ends in a point which we call 
the tip of the nose. The two nostrils are placed side 
by side behind the tip of the nose. They are long, imrrow 
holes or slits. These facts could be easily elicited by a few 
questions, 

" Now you yourselves have told me all you can by 
looking at Fred's nose, I will help you to find out some- 
thing more. 
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" Feel your own noses, and you will find that one part is 
harder than the rest. 

" Which is the hard part of your nose 1" " The top 
part, between the eyes." 

" What makes that part of the nose so hard ? " "It is 

made of hard bone." 

Tell thai we call this hard hony part, that springs from the 
bottom of the forehead^ the root of the nose. 

Now let them feel the lower part of the nose, nearer the 
tip, and tell that it is not hard like the upper part, nor is it 
soft like their cheeks. Let them bend it from side to side, and 
show that it always goes back to its proper shape again, 

" Where have we found anything like this before ] " 
" In the ear." 

" What is the ear made of 1 " " Gristle." 

" Why is it made of gristle V " To keep it spread 

out, so that the ear-passage may not be closed up." 

" Now look at the nostrils at the end of the nose. 
Perhaps you can tell me why this part of the nose is made 
of gristle 1 " " To keep the nostrils from falling together 
and closing up." 

III. Breathing 

" Let us see what we can find out about these nostrils, 
and then we shall learn why they must be kept open. 

'^Each nostril is the opening of a passage, which 

runs up through the nose. The two passages run side by 
side, with a wall of gristle between them. They bend 
backwards, and their other ends open into the throat. 

"Now think what you are always doing with your 
nostrils ? " " Breathing." 

" What do we breathe ? " " We breathe air." 

" Yes ; and you can feel the air as it passes in and out 
of the nostrils. 

" If you have watched a person sleeping, you know 
that he must breathe then, as well as when he is awake. 

" Now tell me why the lower part of the nose is made 

of gristle 1 " " It is to keep the nostrils open. The 
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stiff, tough gristle will not let them fall together and close 
up the passages." 

"Why must the nostrils be kept open?" "We 
breathe through the nostrils ; the air COUld not get in 
and out, if the nostrils were closed." 

Call attention to the fact that air also goes in and oid at the 
mouth. We breathe through the mouth as well as through the 
nostrils. Show that we may dose the mouth altogether^ and 

breathe easily through the nostrils only. But if we 

dose the nostrUsy we find it very hard to breathe through the 
m>outh alone, 

IV. Smelling 

Lead the child lastly to think ahout dinner-time at home. 
As soon as they get into the house they know what they are going 
to have for dinner. How do they know ? The air^ which rushes 
up their nostrils as they breathe^ carries the smell of the 
dinner with it. The eye could not find out this smell, the ear 
could not find it out. But the moment the air rushes up those 
air-passages of the nose, we find it out. We call this the 

sense of smell. 

" This is just how Fred found out the paraflBn in the 
saucer. Paraffin has a very strong smell ; he smelt it as 
he breathed, and without trying to smell it. 

"What do we do when we want to smell something?" 
" We sniff up the air quickly through the nostrils." 



Lesson XXVII 

THE MOUTH 

I. Introduction 

Commence by leading the children to tell all they can ahout th^e 
mouth. It is placed not down the face, like the nose, but 
across the face. It lies between the nose and the chin. The 
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red lips form the opening to the mouth. There are two of them 
— an upper and lower one. We use the mouth for eating and 
drinking, and also for breathing, speaking, singing, laughing, 
crying, and so on. A few carefully chosen questions would 
elicit all this. 

II. The Teeth 

Bring a child out to the froni, and let him open his mouth. 
Call attention to the dovhle row of white, shining teeth. " What 
use do we make of these ? " " We use them to chew our food J^ 

Tell the child to open and shut his mouth, and let the class 
notice carefully which row of teeth moves every time. 

" The teeth are placed in the two jaws. Part of each 
tooth is fixed deep down in the jaw. We call this part 

the root of the tooth." 

Compare it with the root of the plant. It is deep in the 
jaw, so that we cannot see it. Show a tooth of some kind, and 
point out the root of it. It is not white and shining like the part 
that can he seen when we open our mouth. 

" The upper jaw-bone is fixed firmly to the other bones 
of the face, and cannot move. The row of teeth 
round this jaw, then, do not move when the mouth 
opens and shuts. 

" Now let us look at the lower jaw. Take your chin 
in your hand, Harry, while you open and shut your mouth. 
Does your chin move ? " " Yes." 

" This chin is the front part of the lower jaw. It is 
joined just in front of the ear to the other bones of the 
face. It is able to move up and down, as a box-lid 
moves on its hinges. 

" Why should it move up and down at all ? " " To 
bring the top and bottom row of teeth together when we 
are eating our food." 

" What do the teeth do to the food 1 " " The teeth 

chew the food." 

Set the boy now to bite a piece out of an apple, or a slice of 
bread and butter. Let the class note tlie shape of the bite and 
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tdl which teeth he uses. TJiis mil naturally lead to a simple 
classification of the teeth into cutting' teeth and chewing' 
teeth. Show again that the child bites off the piece with his 

front teeth, and chews it up with the back ones. 

Notice next the shape of the two kinds of teeth — the fronJt 

ones long and flat, with sharp cutting edges — the back 

ones large and broad, with square flat tops for grinding up 
the food. 

Point out the smooth fiesh and skin which cover the jaws all 
round the roots of the teeth. These we call the gums. 

III. The Tongue 

Call attention to the tongue next. Lead the children to 
describe Us shape — lon^, flat, and rounded, and rather pointed 
in front. 

If they feel the tongue, they will find that it is not hard like 
bone, not stiff and tough like gristle, hd soft like their 

cheeks. 

" The tongue is made of flesb, and covered with skin. 
It is joined to the back part of the mouth, near the 
throat. We call this part the root of the tongue. The 
rest of the tongue is free to move about." 

Lead the children to tell why the tongue is made to move. 
We move the tongue about when we speak. We COUld not 

speak without a tongue. 

" Can you think of anything else we do with the 

tongue % " '' We taste things with the tongue." 

" Yes ; we can learn through the tongue what we 
cannot learn in any other way. The tongue will tell us in 
a moment whether a thing is SWeet, SOUr, or bitter; 
whether it is nice or nasty. We could not learn this 
through our eyes, our ears, or even through our nose. 

" We taste things with the tongue." 

Remind the children in conclusion that we once learned to 
call the eyes the windows of the body. We might also 

call the ears, nose, and mouth the doors of the body. 

Everything tliat goes in and out of our houses must qa 
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through the doors. It is jvsl so with these doors of our body. 
Sounds ETO ^ &t ^^ ears, so that tee may hear Ihein. 
Smells go in at the nose, so tliat v>e may smell them. The 
food which we eat goes in at the mouth. Besides this, 
every time we breathe, air Is goinff In amf COmlngf OUt 

through the month and nostrils. 



LESSONS ABOUT ANIMALS THAT WALK 

Lesson XXVm 

THE FEET OF ANIMALS 

I. Paws ani> Claws 

1. The Cat's Paws.^ — Have living pets as far as possiUe 

to Ulustrale the leas&n. This could certatnl)/ he done without 

mvich trouble. 

Begin by calling attention to the caCs feet. Like the red of 

pussy's l<ody, they are covered with soft, smooth fur. Notice the 
toes on each foot. Each front foot has 
five toes ; each hind one four. 

Raise <me of, the feet so that the under 
parts may be seen. Point out the soft, 
smooth pads. Tdl that there are seven 
pads on each of the front feet, and five on 
each Mild foot. Pussy walks on these padded 
toes. They are so soft that she makes nO 

noise as she walks along. 

"Pussy looks quiet and gentle enoi^;h now ; but what 
does she do if unkind boys and girls tease her and make her 
angry !" " She scratches them with her daws." 

" Come and show me her claws, Mary. You cannot see 
them. She always keeps them drawn back and hidden 
away when she is not angry, but she can put them out in - 
an instant when she pleases. 
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" Yon can feel the claws under the skin now she has 
them drawn back. They feel loose, and move about." 

Show now a pklure of the foot, either in a drawing pre- 
pared beforehami, <yr bi/ a black-board sketch. 
Let the children point otU the several parts. 
Tell that the daws are made of the same 
homy stuff as mir nails are made of. ~ 
are Uie cat's nails. 

"A foot like this one with claws on the 
toes is called a paw. Pussy's feet are 

paws. Her claws are very shaxp, strong, 
and curved like hooks." 

Lead the diUdren to tell that we keep pwssy at home to catch 
rats and mice, because we do rwi like them to run over the food 
in our citpboards. Those sharp daws dig into their flesh and 
hold them fast. 

2. The Dog's Paws. — Call aitenlim now to the feet of 
the dog. Let the children examine them, and tell what they 
find, poiid by point. 

" The dog, like the cat, has five toes on each front 
foot, and four on each hind one. We call the dc^'s 
foot a paw. The toes too are padded, for he walks on lus 
toes just as the cat does." 

Pvt the dog on the Jloor, and let him ran across the room, 
liemind the children that we cannot hear the cat 
s she treads on her soft, padded toes. But ice 
m hear the pattering of the dog's feet 
f now every dep he takes. Let its see why 
this is. 

Show the dog's foot once more. Call aileniim 
to the daws on the toes. Tell that he cannot 
draw his claws hack as the cat does. 
Although his toes are padded, the ends of 

the claws rub the ground at every step. 

ddPHliw ^*^ ** ^^^ ^ makes a noise when he walks. 
' fllflf " Show a pkture of the do^s paw. 

'The dog's claws get rubbed away on the ground as 
he walks. 'I'hey ai'e never sharp like the cat's claws, h<i.t 
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always blunt. Dogs are very fond of burying bones in 
the ground, and biding them away there till 
they want them. They use their strong, 

blunt claws for digging and scratching in 

the ground. When a dog catches a rat, he 
does not eeize it with his claws as a cat would, 
but in his mouth. He does not want sharp 

3. The Babbit's V&wa.—IrUwduce the 
rabbit next. Call attention to its feel. Each 
foot has four toea, and the toes have thiclc, 
strong, blunt claws, IH^ the dam tm the 
dog's foot The rabbit's fool is a paw. Tell that rabbits 
hve m hdes tn the ground. They use their paws and their 
itrong, blunt daws for digging. 

II. Hoofs 
1 The Horse's Foot. — Show a picture of the horse. 
Call specutl attention to the feet. Lead the dass to tell thai 
these feet are not at all like paws. Instead 
of having a ntmber of toes with strong 
daws at the end of them, this foot is 
all in one piece. 

Poini oat the hard, strong case whiclt 
covers the foot all over. 

" We call a foot like this a hoof 
"Can you think of any animal 
besides the horse that hus hoofs?" "The donkey's feet 
are like the feet of the horse. 
They are boofs too." 

2. The Oow'a Toot.— S^ou; 
next a picture of the cow. Compare 
the feet with those already skovm. 
Lead the children to tell, in the first 
place, that they are not paws. Make ' 
them tell why. 

Call attenti^m to the two parts of the foot on which the 
animal walks. 
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Tell that these are two toes. Show that each toe is enclosed 

in a hard, strong shell or case. The cow's foot is a hoof ; 

but it is not all in one piece like the hoof of the horse. It looks 
as if it were split in two. Such a hoof is called a cloven 
hoof. Cloven means split in two. 

Elicit from the children, if possibhy or tell them where they 
fail, that sheep, goats, and pigs have cloven hoofs like this. 



Lesson XXIX 
FEEDING OUE PETS 

I. Introduction 

Introduce the lesson by reminding the children that all living 
things — plants as well as animals — must have food or they wUl 
die. We have learnt that to feed our plants and keep them 
alive we have only to water the soil in which they grow, and 
they Ml get all they want for themselves. 

Most boys and girls like to keep some pet animal ; but it is 
very cruel to forget to feed them properly. Pussy runs about 
the house, and can get her own living, but some pets, Sfuch as 
rabbits and white mice, are kept shut up in a hutch or a cage. 
They cannot get any food unless we give it to them. 

"Let us think about some of our pets now, and the 
food they like best. Suppose we begin with Pussy. 

" What do you think she would like best for her dinner?" 
" She would like a piece of meat best** 

" Yes, she would, and so would the dog. Well, suppose 
I got a piece of meat from the butcher's shop to feed all 
our pets with. The cat and the dog would eat up their 
pieces quickly enough, and perhaps look for some more. 
But if we gave the next piece to the rabbit, what would he 
do with it 1 

" He would turn away from it ; he would not eat the 

meat. 

" Suppose, instead of the meat, I gave him a nice^ t^^-sJoL 
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carrot Would he eat thatl" "Yea; he WOUld eat 
it all up, and enjoy it" 

" Would the cat and the dog like one too, if we had one 
to spare 1 " " No ; the cat and the d<^ would torn away 
from the carrot. They would not eat it." 

" But if we did not want our piece of meat to be waBt«d, 
we might take it out and give it to a horse in the street, 
or to a sheep or a cow in the field. Would they like it I" 
" No ; they would not touch the meat." 

"What do you think the horae would like besti" 
" Some hay, or a handful of oatS or beans would suit 
him best." 

" Quite right ; and the sheep and cows like nothing so 
well as the green grass that grows in the fields. Let us 
try and find out what all this means. To find out, we 
must look at the teeth of these animals." 

II. The Teeth of Animals 

Tell that animals, like mirsdves, heme teeth in both jaws ; 
biU the teeth of one animal are not like those of another. If lee 
want to find out what food any animal eats, we must see what 
kind of teeth it has. 

1. The Cat and the Dog. — " The teeth of both these 
animals are alike. They are 
pointed, and v^y sharp. 
You know you have some large 
broad teeth at the back, with 
square flat tops, for chewing up 
your food. The cat and the 
dog have large square teeth at 
the back of their mouths too, 
but the tops of them are 
fill of sharp points. 

"You remember, too, of 
course, that your lower jaw moves when you are eating. 
You can move your jaw not only up and down but from 
side to side as well. This is to help you to chew your food. 
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The cat and the dog can move their jaw only Up and 
down, and nob from aide to aide. 

"Their teeth are not made for chewing or grinding, and 
their jaws are not made for chewing. They are meant 
for catting throuffh flesh. This is why they like a 
piece of meat better than anything else." 

2. The Rabhit. — "Let us give the rabbit a piece of 
carrot now, and watch while he oats it." 

Call atieidvm to the way in which he nibbles the carrot, 




hUing off little pieces with his front teeth. Koike, too, that 

when he chews Us food the jaw moves trom side to side, 

OS tveU as up and dovm. 

Point out the limg, fiat, sharp teeth in front of his mouih. 

They are like little chisels. Thmf slice off pieces of the 

carrot, and these are chewed jy> by the broad Jiai-topped teeth 
behind. 

"The rabbit gnaws his food. He could not eat the 
same food as cats and dogs. RatS and mice have the 
same chisel teeth in front. They gnaw their food." 

Remind the chUdren of the holes that rats and mice some- 
times make in our cupboards, and in the bread, cheese, and 
other things. They do this mith their sharp, gnawing teeth. 

3. Ciows, Sheep, and Horses. — Tell thoi these animals 
have very large chewing teeth, and that the jaw moves 
sideways as well as up and down, to grind and chew the ^ood 
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on which they live — grass, hay, oats, beans. They could 

not live on the food that cats and dogs eat. 



Lesson XXX 

EYES AND EARS OF ANIMALS 

I The Eyes 

1. Introduction. — Commence hy leading the children to 

tell what they can of their own eyes, in some such way as this : — 

" We have learned to call the eyes the windows of 

the body. Why?" "Because the light shines in 

through them, as it does through the windows of our 
houses." 

"What use is that to us?'' "When the light shines 
into the eye, we are able to see things around us." 

" What do we call the little window of the eye through 
which the light shines 1 " " We call it the pupil of the 

eye." 

" What do we call the coloured part of the eye all round 
the pupil ? " " The iris." 

" What is the iris V " It is a little curtain that can 
be pulled aside or drawn closer round the pupil." 

" What does that do ? " " It makes the pupil larger 

or smaller." 

" When does the pupil want to be larger ? " " When 

the Ught is dull." 

" Why 1 " " To let more light into the eye." 

" When does it want to be made smaller ? " " When 

the light is very bright." 

" Why 1 " " To shut out some of the light." 
2. The Cat's Eyes. — Call attention to pussy's eyes. 
Show that the pupil is not rounds like thepupU of our eyes. It 
is a long, narrow, upright slit, hut as evening comes on 
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this sit( wUl get wider and wider. At night the pupil will he 





wide open, like a great round window, ready to lake in all 

the light there is. 

Lead the chOdren next to think aboul the mice. They are 

very timid little creatwes. When do they come out of their 

holes f At night when all is quid. This, then, is pussy's best 

time for catdiing them. Her eyes are made to see when, it is so 

dark, that very few other animals can see. 

3. The Mouse's Eyes. — Think now of the poor, timid, 
little miee. They have to come 
out to get their food, bui they are 
so terribly afraid of that great 
fierce cat, thai is provAing aboni 
ready to spring upon them. They 
have nothing to save them from 
her but their quick little legs. They 
run like a dart to their holes, if 
they can orUy see her coming. 
These little animals, then, might to 
have very sharp eyes. 
" Where do the mice live in the day-time 1 " " In their 

dark holes under the floor." 

" W hen do they come out to get their food 1 " " At 

night when the house is dark." 

"They live all their lives in dark places. If we look 

at their eyes we shall see that they are like little round, 

black heads. The eye is all pupil ; there is no white 
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part round it. They want a wide-open window to take 
in all the light they can get." 

4. The Rabbit's Eyes. — Refer next to the rabbits in the 
fields. Remind the children that they live in holes in the ground, 
which they dig out with their paws ; hui they have to come out 
into the fields to get their food, 

"Eabbits are timid little creatures. When they are 
feeding in the fields, they dart away like the wind at the 
least sign of danger. Their eyes are wide-open windows. 
They are placed at the sides of the head, and not in 
front, so that they may see well all round them. 

If a mole could be got, it would be well to introduce this little 
animal now. He lives under the ground, too / bid he lives all 
his life in the dark, and does not come out into the open fields 
to get his food. Ask the children to look for his eyes. When 
they fail to find them, as they will, tell that he has no need 
for eyes. It is too dark to see in those dark holes under the 
ground where he lives. He has two small eyes, but they are 
covered up under that thick fur, so that we cannot find tJiem. 

II. The Ears 

Deal with the ears in a similar way. Refer the children to 
the lesson on their ears. The ear is meant to tell us something 
which we cannot learn through the eye. Lead them to tdl thai 
the ear itself is made of gristle, and why. 

Describe the large, erect, wide-open ears of timid, defenceless 
animals like the rabbU, They catch the least sound, and tell 
when any danger is near. 

Show and describe the cafs ears. They, too, are very sharp, 
JVhy? 
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Lesson XXXI 

THE COVERING OF ANIMALS 

I. Introduction 

The children's otvn bodies will again form an appropriate 
starting-point for the new lesson. Begin by calling uprni them 
to place the hand on some paii of their body, and tell how it feels. 
It feels warm. 

" Why does our body always feel warm ? " " We have 
warm blood in every part of the body. It is the warm 
blood inside the body that keeps it warm." 

" Is our body warm in the very cold weather ] " " Yes ; 

it is always warm." 

" How do we keep it warm in the winter ? " " We put 

on thick, warm clothes.' 

" Do we always wear these thick, warm clothes ? " 
" No ; when the warmer weather comes, we take off our 
thick clothes and put on thin ones." 

"Now think of the animals that we see around us. 
Have any of them warm blood and warm bodies like 
ours ] " ^* Yes ; all the animals that walk and mn about 
on four legs have warm blood and warm bodies, and so 
have birds." 

" Do you know any animals whose bodies are always 

cold?" ''Fishes, frogs, worms, slugs, and snails 

have cold bodies." 

" Fred has brought me a frog to show you. Let them 
look at it, Fred. I want you all to think about the frog 
and then about our little kitten here. 

" The frog's body, you say, is cold ; kitty's body is 
warm. We can easily feel this if we touch them with 
our hands. 

" Now I want you to look at the two animals. Do 
your eyes tell you why one looks warmer than the other ? " 
" Yes ; the kitten has a thick, warm COat to ka^^ \\a 

VOL. I iR^ 
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body warm. The frog has no COat at all. Its body is 

naked." 

" Quite right. You must now remember that not only 
the kitten, but all animals with warm blood inside their 
bodies, have thick, warm coats to keep them warm." 

II. Fur, Hair, and Wool 

Proceed next to examine the kitten^s coat. Let the children 
stroke it, and tell that it is very thick, soft, and smooth. Show 
that it is made of fine soft hairs, which grow very thickly on 
the skin. 

Rub the coat tJie m'ong way, and let the children see thai it 
does not lie nice and smooth now, it looks rough and untidy. 
The hairs of this beautiful thick coat are all made to lie one way. 
It is this which makes the coat look so smooth and glossy. 

Have the rabbit produced now, if possible, so that the children 
may see and coinpare its coat with the coat of the kitten. If the 
live animal cannot be procured, a rabbit skin must be substituted. 
Lead them to tell that the two coats are exactly alike. They are 
thick, soft, warm coats made of very fine, short, straight hairs, 
which lie all one way. A coat of this kind is called fur. Notice 
that the hairs get very fine indeed near the ends. 

" Where does the rabbit live ? " " It lives in holes in 
the ground." 

" Yes ; think of it. Night as well as day, winter as 
well as summer, the rabbit must lie in the cold, damp 
ground. Do you see why he has such a thick, soft, warm 
coat of fur? 

" Some animals, we shall find, live in places, where the 
ground is covered with ice and snow most of the year. 
All these animals have warm fur coats, but much thicker 
and warmer than the rabbit's fur." 

Befer the children next to the horse, the donkey, the cow, and 
the dog. Let them tell that these all have hairy coats ; but it is 
not the same smooth, soft hair as the fur of the rabbit is made of; 
the hair of these animals is rougher and coarser. How rough 
and coarse the donkey's coat is. The coats of the donkey, cow. 
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awl horse, are made of slwrt, straight hairs ; hU some dogs haw 
hng, curly coats. 

Show a good pieiure of ■iheep and lamhs in tht fields. 

' Now I want you to th nk of the sheep Where do 




they live all the year round 1 " " They live in the open 
fields." 

"Picture to youreelvea the sheep lying, all together, 
under a tree with the snow all round them. They want 
a. warm coat." 

^low a piece of sAee/s ivodl. Tdl what it is, and where 
il cams from. Let the children examine it for themselves and 
dessnhe il. It is hair, like lite coats of other animals, hut it is 
very dose and c^vrly hair. It grows very thick on the shee^/s 
back. It is just the coat to keep him warm in the cold weather, 
and during the cold wd nights. 



Lesson XXXn 

WINTER AND SUMMER COATS OF ANIMALS 

I. Introduction 

As before, excite the interest of the chUdren by leading them to 
talk about themselves. They know that their own bodies are 
warm, as wdl as llie bodies of the animals we talked about m 
lite last lesson. 
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Lead tJiem to tell tliat, when the body is warm, it is made 
warm by the warm blood within it. All such bodies must have 
a covering of some sort to keep them warm. 

Let them tell also that owe great difference between us and 
those animals is, that they all have a warm covering of some kind 
for their body, we have no covering of any kind. 

" Now I want you to think carefully for a moment. 

" What would happen to the sheep, rabbits, and other 
animals, in the cold weather, if they had no thick, warm 
wool or fur to cover them ? " " They would die. The COld 

would kill them." 

*• But we have no thick fur or wool to cover our body. 

" Can you tell me why 1 " " We can make clothes 

for ourselves. Those animals could not do that. They 
have not sense enough to do it." 

" What do we do with our winter coat when the cold 
weather is all gone?" "We put it away, and wear a 

thinner one." 

II. How Animals change their Coats 

If it be smnmer toeather, a very practical illustration of 
the lesson may be given, by letting one of the girls take the rabbit 
or the kitten in her lap. 

Call attention to the loose hairs clinging all over her frock. 
Where did these hairs come from? They came from the 
animaVsfur coat. 

"Let us see what this means. The weather now is 
warm. Where is your thick, winter cloak, Mary ? " "It 
is at home." 

" Why did you leave it at home ? " "I do not want it 
now ; it is too warm." 

" When will you want it again ? " " When the cold 
weather comes back." 

" Now let us think of the kitten and the rabbit. They 
do not want a thick, warm coat to-day any more than we 
do. 

" Your thick cloak, on a hot day like this, would make 
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you feel ill ; and theae animak would feel ill too if they 
kept their winter coats on all through the summer. They 
chan{f6 them before the hot weather comes. 

" Let us s^e how tliey du it. As soon as the cold ice 
and snow are gone, some of the hairs of their thick coats 

begin to get loose and fail off. 

" The wanner the weather gets, the more hairs fall out, 
and by the time the very hot weather comes, their COatS 
have got qtiite thin. 

" But all this time little new hairs are growing up, and 
when the cold winter comes again, the animals have a 
thick, new over-coat to keep them warm. 

"These animals, you see, are luckier than some boys 
and girls. They are sure of a new, warm over-coat every 
winter." 

III. The Sheep's Wool 

" Now suppose we think about the sheep's coat. That 
grows very thick before the cold weather comes. It keeps 
the sheep warm all through the winter; but like the 
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rabbit's fur it would begin to fall off as soon as the winter 
WlIs gone." 

Shmo a jnclure vf slieq>-sliearing. Tell what the meii, are 
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doing wUh the sheep. Call attention to the big shears in the 
hands of the men, and the shorn wool lying on the ground. 

Tell that it is spring weather ; the snow and ice are all gone. 
The sheep do not want their thick, woolly coats. It would make 
them ill to wear such thick coats now. 

If the men left the sheep alone, some of the wool would fall 
off, just as the hairs fall out of the rahUt^s fur. But we want the 
wool from the sheep^s back. Therefore we do not wait for it to 
fall off. The men cut it off with their shears. It is best for the 
sheep ; it keeps them well and healthy. It gives us something 
that is very useful to us. 

" Do you know, Mary, that your thick, winter cloak 

was made from some wool, which had been cut off 

the back of a sheep ? The sheep did not want its thick, 
woolly coat any longer, and it was cut off to make you a 
thick, warm cloak for the winter." 



i 



OBJECTS AND OTHEE ILLUSTRATIONS 

EEQUIRED 

STAGE I 

Lesson I 

The teacher will require a piece of string ; a long, thin, flat 
ruler ; and a piece of wire. The black-board and chalk must 
always be ready. The children should be provided with slates, 
pencils, and rulers. 

Lesson II 
The same as for Lesson I. 

Lesson III 

The teacher will require the ruler, two sheets of drawing- 
paper — one square, the other oblong ; and some drawing-pins. 
The children should be provided with the kindergarten sticks 
and peas, and with slates, pencils, and rulers. 

Lesson IV 

The teacher will require the ruler, a piece of string, a few 
sheets of paper ; and the children their slates, pencils, and rulers, 
and the kindergarten rings. 
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Lesson V 

Provide a large round biscuit, a penny, a piece of wire, a 
wooden ball, a very round turnip, and a knife. 



Lesson VI 

The teacher should be provided with the wooden ball of 
Lesson V., black and white chalk, a sheet of drawing-paper, 
some drawing-pins, and a sufficient number of balls of black and 
white worsted, for distribution round the class. Of course the 
teacher would take care to have as many black and white objects 
on the table, as she could get together. 



Lesson VII 

Provide a few of the black and white balls of Lesson VI. ; a 
sheet of drawing-paper ; some drawing-pins ; black, white, 
red, and yellow chalks, a bright red apple and an orange, a 
knife, and a sufficient number of the red and yellow kinder- 
garten balls and coloured paper-strips, for distribution among the 
children. 

Lesson VIII 

The red, yellow, blue, and green kindergarten balls and 
coloured paper-strips will be required for the children, and the 
teacher must be provided with coloured chalks and drawing- 
paper as before. 

Lesson IX 

Provide the wooden ball, a large marble, and a ball of 
worsted, a piece of bread, two potatoes — one raw, the other 
boiled, and a knife. 

Lesson X 

Two pieces of board — one rough, the other smoothly planed, 
some strips of writing-paper and coarse brown paper. 
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Lesson XI 

Cubes of cork, wood, stone, and lead ; a tumbler of water ; 
some wood and cork sawdust, some sand and small shot ; a piece 
of soft wood and a saw. 

Lesson XII 

Three tumblers — one filled with clear water, another with 
sweetened water, and the third with water which has been 
acidulated with tartaric acid or the juice of a lemon ; two or 
three small saucers ; some vinegar ; a lemon ; some unripe 
fruit. 

Lesson XIII 

Pieces of salt and loaf-sugar of equal size and shape ; three 
saucers ; a nutmeg-grater ; some tartaric acid and sulphate of 
quinine ; wormwood, gentian-root, rue, and one or two gall-nuts. 

Lesson XIV 

A good sturdy scarlet geranium in a liower-pot, and a few 
other flowering plants (bearing blue, white, and yellow flowers if 
possible). 

Lesson XV 

The geranium of last lesson, or a good strong fuchsia ; a 
good jjicture of a tree ; a piece of the woody stem of a tree ; a 
few clusters of blossoms, if possible, from the trees named in the 
lesson. 

■ 

Lesson XVI 

Some roots of tall grass, and the plants which were used in 
the last lesson ; a knife. 



Lesson XVII 

Some bunches of buttercups and daisies ; and a growing 
jilant of each ; a sheet of drawing-paper. 
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Lesson XVIII 

An empty chalk-box ; an unbroken one filled with chalks ; 
and the parts of a third box which has been taken to pieces for 
the occasion ; a pencil - box ; a knife ; a screw-driver or a 
chisel ; and a piece of one of the harder woods. 



Lesson XIX 

A few apples — one at least a bright red ; a knife ; a picture 
of an apple-tree ; an unripe apple (a crab if possible). 



Lesson XX 
The schoolroom table ; a piece of string. 

Lesson XXI 
A common Windsor chair ; a stool. 

Lesson XXII 
A dolFs house ; slates, pencils, and rulers for the children. 

Lesson XXIII 
The dolPs house (interior). 

Lesson XXV 

The shank bone from a leg of mutton, that has been well 
cleaned, and is fit to handle. 

Lesson XXVIII 
A lead pencil ; a hammer ; a yard or two of rope. 
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Lesson XXIX 

A live kitten ; a white mouse, or some other tame pet 
brought by one of the children for the occasion ; a stone ; a 
plant in a flower-pot ; a bird in a cage ; and a fish in a bowl of 
water. 

Lesson XXX 

The kitten and the mouse of last lesson ; a tame rabbit ; 
some sheep's wool. 

Lesson XXXI 

The kitten, rabbit, and bird of the previous lessons ; a bird's 
nest with eggs in it ; a hen's egg. 



Lesson XXXII 

An earthworm, a slug, and a snail ; a picture of a snake, or 
a prepared specimen if possible. 



Lesson XXXIII 

A fish in a glass bowl of water ; a fresh herring (or some 
other similar fish). 



STAGE II 

Lesson I 

Provide a long, flat ruler ; some drawing-paper and drawing- 
pins ; a new lead pencil. 

Lesson II 
The flat ruler, drawing-paper, and pins as in last lesson. 
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Lesson III 
The kindergarten cubes and bricks. 

Lesson IV 

Provide a few small saucers ; some pans or cakes of the three 
primary colours, a few brushes, and a basin of water, a sheet of 
drawing-paper and some drawing-pins, a small spoon, the kinder- 
garten balls, and a ripe orange. 

N.B. — In the instructions in the body of the lesson, the 
teacher is advised to use paints in preference to coloured chalks. 
In the first place, it is difl&cult and expensive to obtain good 
standard colours in chalk ; and the chalks, moreover, are too 
soft and brittle for the children to use. Then, too, it is very 
easy to mix small quantities of the liquid paints in a saucer to 
make the secondary colours; and this gives a very effective 
illustration of the teaching. 

The moist colours in pans are the best, but good cake paints 
will serve the purpose quite as well. 

Carmine, Naples yellow No. 1, and ultramarine would be 
the three most suitable colours for our present purpose. 

Of course, if suitable chalks could be obtained, and the 
teacher preferred them to the paints, she would not require^ the 
brushes and saucers. In the simpler lessons of Stage I., where 
the teacher does it all, and there is no mixing, chalks are 
recommended in preference to paints. 

Lesson V 

All the articles used in the last lesson will be again required 
here. Provide also the diagram, showing the relation of the 
three secondary colours to the three primary colours from which 
they are formed, as described in the lesson. 

Lesson VI 

The three primary colours, the saucei-s, and brushes, the 
sheet of drawing-paper, and the drawing-pins, as used in Lesson 
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IV., will again be required ; and, in addition, pans (or cakes) of 
Chinese white and ivory black should be provided. 

The kindergarten balls, skeins, or reels of coloured silk, 
cotton, and worsted, and coloured paper-strips will be required 
for recapitulation. 

Lesson VII 

A new brick ; strips of red, yellow, and blue paper ; a few 
lengths of paper of varying width ; a piece of deal board ; a 
thin strip of wood ; a piece of cardboard ; a sheet of drawing- 
papor ; and a piece of ordinary writing-paper. 

Lesson VIII 

The brick and paper -strips from last lesson ; a foot-rule ; 
some plain strips of card^board, exactly the size and shape of the 
foot-rule ; a few lengths of paper cut to different sizes, but 
always measuring an exact number of feet (old newspapers 
pasted together will do as well as anything) ; and some pieces 
of string, wire, and tape. 

Lesson IX 

A sheet of paper exactly a yard long, and a yard-stick, as 
described in the lesson ; a foot-rule ; the strips of card-board 
used in the last lesson, and some others with the inches marked 
on them. 

Lesson X 

A few common annuals from the garden ; a hyacinth grow- 
ing in a glass of water ; a carrot and a turnip ; a picture of the 
growing carrot. 

Lesson XI 

Note the instructions in the lesson itself. 

Lesson XII 

Some buttercups and daisies ; and a collection of simple 
garden flowers. 
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Lesson XIII 

A ripe apple and a supply of other fruits, according to the 
particular season of the year ; some peas, beans, nuts, poppy- 
heads, etc. 

Lesson XIV 

A large, round, glass basin. 

Lesson XVI 
The spirit-lamp and a small kettle ; a tumbler of water. 

Lesson XVIII 

Two common building bricks — one red, the other yellow ; a 
cube of wood ; the kindergarten bricks. 

Lesson XIX 

A lump of moist clay ; a knife ; a piece of wood ; a dried 
brick-shaped lump of clay ; a picture of a brickfield. 

Lesson XX 
A basin of water and a small dusting brush ; a small tray. 

Lesson XXI 

A pair of small hand -tongs ; pieces of coal, stone, brick, 
clay, chalk, wood, and coke ; some ashes and cinders from the 
fire ; a cinder-sifter. 

Lesson XXII 

A poker and a pair of tongs ; some cinders, coal, wood, 
shavings, and paper ; the spirit-lamp and the pair of small hand- 
tongs ; a hammer. 
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Lesson XXIII 

A cup and saucer, a plate, and a tumbler ; a jug of water ; 
a piece of bread ; a broken plate ; a flower-pot. 



Lesson XXIV 

A bullock's eye fresh from the butcher's shop ; a hollow 
indiarubber ball. 

Lesson XXV 

A large univalve shell of some sort ; a piece of gristle from 
the butcher's shop ; a bone of some kind ; a child's toy drum ; 
a bell. 

Lesson XXVI 
Two or three small saucers ; some water ; some paraffin oil. 

Lesson XXVII 
A bullock's tooth ; an apple ; a slice of bread. 

Lesson XXVIII 

A live cat, dog, and rabbit should be obtained if possible for 
this lesson. 

Show pictures of the paws of each ; and also pictures of the 
horse and cow, and their hoofs. 

Lesson XXIX 
Pictures showing the teeth of the cat, rabbit, horse, and cow. 

Lesson XXX 

Pictures showing the eyes and ears of the cat, mouse, and 
rabbit. 
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Lesson XXXI 

A live frog ; a kitten ; a rabbit ; a picture of sheep and 
lambs in the fields ; some sheep's wooL 

Lesson XXXII 
A live rabbit or a kitten ; a picture of sheep-shearing. 



THE END 
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